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LIBUSSA. 


A TALE FROM THE GERMAN. 


The substance of the following legend is contained in the ancient Pohemian chronicles, 
and the popular traditions of that country The story, abridged in the present translation, 
may be seen at large in WMusdus Volksmarchen der Deutschen. 


In the deep recesses of the Bohemian forest, of which but a 
mere remnant remains at the present day, there dwelt, at a pe- 
riod when a vast extent of the land was covered bv its gloomy 
shade, a race of aerial beings known to modern poets by the 
name of Dryads, but whom the ancient bards denominated Elves. 
To the common and unrefined among the race of mortal in- 
habitants in the neighborhood, they ever displayed a remarkable 
shyness of demeanor ; creatures of a more spiritual conforma- 
tion and nicer intellect than fall to the lot of those fashioned 
from the common clay of humanity ; they were rarely found to 
grant a glimpse of their forms to the rude men of earth about 
them. Now and then, a solitary individual among the inhabi- 
tants, of more telieed intellect or sharper eye- -sight than the 
rest, has seen the thin and shadowy form of one of the elvish 
community, flitting across the glades of the forest in the glimmer 
of the moonbeam. This however was a rare occurrence. 

Time out of mind had these airy folks enjoyed an undis- 
turbed repose in these solitary abodes, when the depths of the 
great forest resounded with the sudden alarm of war, an irrup- 
tion of the Sclavonian hordes headed by Czech, duke of Hun- 
gary, laid waste the territory, and broke in with fierce intrusion 
upon the retreats of the consterned wood-sprites. ‘The unwel- 
come invaders took permanent possession of the country, and 
fixing their abodes on the spot, the unfortunate elves were 
obliged to decamp. The beauteous inhabitants of the venera- 
ble oaks, the mossy cliffs, the caves, fish-ponds and sedgy pools 
fled, affrighted, from the din of arms and the neighing of the 
war-horse. ‘The wide forest, once populous with the airy na- 
tion, became deserted by all but a single female of the race, 


and as the axe of the new residents laid waste the leafy abodes. 
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she alone, of the whole aerial train, preserved sufficient courage 
to remain upon the spot and guard her beloved oak from the 
rude invaders of the solitude. 

Among the train of the Hungarian chief, who settled with his 
followers upon the land, was a youth called Crocus, a person 
of lively disposition, courageous, full of ardour, truly juvenile in 
his pursuits, well formed in person, and of good education ; his 
office was to attend upon the person of the Duke, and to take 
care of his favorite horse. On many occasions in the perform- 
ance of this duty, as he watched the steed while grazing in the 
wood, he would throw himself at ease under the shade of a 
lofty tree which chanced to be the favourite oak of the deserted 
Elf. From the summit, where she had chosen her residence, 
she had often gazed upon him with feelings of pleasure, and if, 
as happened at times, he slumbered there through the night, 
she would descend from the top and pour soft whispers in his 
ear, which prompted many a pleasant dream, and caused visions 
of future events to pass through his brain. Or if by chance a 
courser of the ducal stud broke from his confinement and es- 
caped into the forest, and his pursuers had lost all track of him, 
and sunk to sleep from fatigue in the fruitless chase, the kind 
spirit would lead him in his dreams, through the paths which 
the run-away steed had taken. 

As the number of the new inhabitants increased, the forest 
disappeared before them, their hebitations approached nearer 
and nearer to the oak possessed by our guardian Elf, and she 
saw by her power of divining future events (the Elves hold this 
gift ex officio, and the consequence, we think, might have been 
foreseen without the help of it,) that the axe of the woodman 
would soon threaten her chosen oak. Something was now to 
be done, and she was not long in coming to a resolution. She 
determined to open the matter to the unconscious object of her 
regards, the young Crocus. On an evening in summer, as he 
was returning later than usual out of the forest, he passed un- 
der the enchanted oak, from whence his course extended itself 
round the borders of a fish-pond, near the margin of which 
grew the tree in question. ‘The moon had just risen above the 
surrounding trees which shut every distant view from the eye, 
as our youth was treading the devious path which skirted a con- 
siderable extent of the pond ; his eye wandered across the wa- 
ter in the direction of the oak, he saw the form of a female 
pacing slowly along the border of the fish-pond, the sight, as 
may be expected, occasioned him much surprise. A female 
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alone in such a place at that hour, betokened some uncommon 
adventure. and as her appearance was not of a description to 
weaken the interest which a young man feels in pursuing adven- 
tures, he resolved to attempt some discovery of the matter ; 
he moved towards her, she glided slowly from him, he redou- 
bled his speed, and the figure continued fleeing before him ; he 
continued to follow, however, without losing sight of the object 
of his pursuit, till he arrived at the oak where she first met his 
view. At this moment the thought rushed upon him, that it was 
no earthly being. A cold shuddering seized him, and he stood 
unable to move. A deathlike stillness reigned, and at length 
he heard a soft low whisper, which uttered these words, ‘“‘ Ap- 
proach and fear nothing, beloved stranger, I am no deceitful 
shadow or malignant demon, but the Elf of the wood, and the 
guardian of this oak under whose shade thou hast so often 
rested ; I have cradled thee in delightful dreams, and laid open 
futurity to thy view. I have protected thee in the depths of 
the forest, and taught thee to track the path of the wandering 
steed. Reciprocate my good offices. Do me the service I 
now request. Be the protector of this tree, which has afforded 
thee oft a shelter from the noonbeams and the showers, and 
shield its noble trunk from the axe of thy people.” 

The young warrior, whose terror and stupefaction at the en- 
counter of this supernatural form had been dissipated by this 
friendly address, answered, ‘‘ Goddess or mortal, whoever thou 
art, command what thou pleasest, I will obey it to the extent of 
my power, but [ am an insignificant person among my people, 
a servant to the Duke. He directs me to dwell in any part of 
the forest where my presence is necessary, and I am forced to 
comply. How then can I protect this tree ? But do thou com- 
mand, and | will abandon his service, and fix my dwelling en- 
der thy oak that I may guard it to my latest breath.” ‘ Do 
so,” replied the Elf, ‘thou shalt not repent it.” Here she 
disappeared, and a slight rustling was heard among the foliage 
at the summit of the oak, like a gentle breeze playing among 
the leaves. Crocus remained, wrapt in surprise and transport. 
A form of such delicate and enchanting loveliness had never 
been presented to his eyes. He sunk upon the ground, absorb- 
ed in the reflections which her conduct towards him had occa- 
sioned. Stretched at length upon the turf, it was in vain that 
he essayed to sleep. The morning’s dawn surprized him still 
wrapt in a delirium of sweet feelings. He flew to the court of 
the Duke, obtained his dismissal, collected his arms and what 
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he deemed necessary to transport with him, and with a glowing 
and ardent enthusiasm, set out for the solitudes of the forest. 

During his absence, a miller, dwelling near the forest, find- 
ing his mill somewhat out of repair, employed a carpenter to 
procure him a new axletree to his mill-wheel. The carpenter 
cast his eye upon the oak of our friend the Elf, and judging it 
the fittest for his purpose, came, attended by the miller’s boy, 
to saw it down. The poor Elf sighed on beholding the horrid 
instrument armed with its terrible row of teeth for the destruc- 
tion of her dwelling. From the topmost branches sae looked 
abroad with the most anxious gaze for her young protector, but 
he was no where to be seen. The consternation and perplexi- 
ty into which she was thrown by this pressing extremity, were 
so great as to utterly confuse and embarrass the foreseeing 
powers, which on all other occasions were at her command. 

Meantime Crocus was on his way to the forest, and at this 
very moment so near the scene of the impending catastrophe, 
that the harsh grating of the fatal saw struck his ear. This 
was a sound that boded no good, and he redoubled his speed. 
A few moments brought him to the spot, and he beheld his 
precious oak on the point of destruction. With the fury of a 
madman he rushed upon the violators of his charge, sword in 
hand ; the affrighted countrymen fled in the utmost terror and 
astonishment, taking him for no less than a wood-demon. 
They were out of sight in a twinkling, and had no inclination 
ever to return. Fortunately the wound they had made in the 
tree was not deep enough to cause any material hurt. 

Crocus went to work and prepared a spot for his residence, 
marking out the localities for a house, garden, walks, and every 
appurtenance for a dwelling where he should pass his days with 
a lovely being of etherial race. At the hour of twilight the 
Elf appeared to him on the margin of the fish-pond, and with a 
look and tone full of sweetness began thus ;—‘‘ 1 owe thee 
thanks, beloved stranger, for defending my tree from death, 
my life is connected with it, for know that our mother Nature, 
who has granted to our race such manifold power and intelli- 
gence, has nevertheless connected our fates with the oaks of 
this forest. It is through our means that these noble tenants of 
the wood lift their head above the surrounding trees and shrubs ; 
their nourishment is our especial care; still our existence is 
connected with theirs. If the tree flourishes, the spirit whose 
fate is dependent upon it, enjoys alike fortune. If it decays, 
the same must its airy protector suffer. And when they die 
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we perish with them, and sleep the slumber of death till the 
never-ending cycle of things shall reinstate us in our vegetable 
abodes, again to commence our career. Judge then what a 
service thou hast rendered me, and what thanks l owe thee. 
Demand the reward of thy noble deed. Discover to me the 
dearest wish of thy heart, and it shall be accorded.” 

He was silent. The charms of the lovely Elf so engrossed 
his soul that he hardly heeded her speech. She remarked bis 
embarrassment, and to relieve him from it, she took up from 
the shore of the pond a dry reed, broke ‘t in three pieces and 
said, ‘*Choose one of these, or take one at random; in the 
first is Honour and Fame; in the second, Wealth; in the 
third, fortunate Love.” The young man answered with down- 
cast eyes, * Daughter of heaven, the wish of my heart is not 
contained in the three fragments. It aims at a higher object. 
What is honour but the nurser of pride? What is wealth but 
the father of avarice ? What is love but the snare of passion to 
captivate the noble freedom of the heart? Grant me the boon, 
O lovely spirit, to dwell under the shade of thy oak, and here 
far from the tumult of war, to learn wisdom from thy sweet 
lips, that I may search out the secrets of futurity.”  ‘ The fa- 
vour you ask is great,” replied the Elf, “but the service for 
which it is demanded has been greater. It shall therefore be 
granted.” She gave him the three fragments and vanished. 

The young hermit prepared himself a bed of moss under the 
oak, in high delight at the grant of his wish. He fell asleep, 
full of lofty and pleasing imaginations. Sweet morning dreams 
swept over his brain, and inspired his fancy with a thousand 
brilliant images. He awoke at last, and proceeded with alacri- 
ty to the construction of his dwelling. A commodious cabin 
soon rose beneath his hands ; he continued his work from day 
to day, arranged a fine garden, planted bowers of roses and 
lilies as well as beds of culinary plants and groves of fruit trees. 
The Elf failed not to pay him a visit every day at twilight, and 
took much pleasure in observing the fruits of his diligence. 
They used to walk hand in hand on the borders of the Jake 
where the soft breeze, as it whispered among the reeds, would 
murmur them a gentle welcome. Here she would instruct her 
enraptured pupil in the secrets of Nature, the natural and mag- 
ical properties of all things of the earth, and succeeded in 
making the young soldier the greatest philosopher in the land. 

In process of time, as the intercourse with his aerial com- 
panion had displayed much effect in refining his intellectual 
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properties, the delicate and airy form of the Elf appeared to 
undergo a change which brought it nearer to a similarity with a 
daughter of earth. Her aspect and consistence grew more hu- 
man, her bosom felt a warmth such as glows in mortal breasts, 
her bright eyes darted kindling rays, and she seemed inspiced 
with the feelings, as well as clothed with the form, of a blooming 
maiden. ‘The loneliness and leisure of their life, so favourable 
for the nourishment of tender feeling, was not without its cus- 
tomary effect. After a few months intercourse, our ardent 
youth saw himself in the fortunate Love which the third frag- 
ment of the reed secured to its owner, and he regretted not at 
losing the freedom of his heart in the snare. 

Though the nuptials of this young couple were solemnized 
without witnesses, yet the happiness of the parties was not the 
less on that account. The fair Elf presented her husband with 
three daughters, whom their father named Bela, Therba, and 
Libussa, equals in beauty and genius; and though possessing 
forms of a less ethereal substance than their mother, yet far 
more refined in their nature than common mortals, and even 
than their father. They grew up free from the ordinary im- 
perfections and incapacities of children, and soon displayed all 
the talent of their mother to discover hidden mysteries and 
foresee future events. 

Crocus, meantime, turned his knowledge in this way to good 
account. If the wolves broke into the pastures and dispersed 
the cattle and the peasant was obliged to search for them,— 
if the woodcutter lost his axe, Crocus was applied to and con- 
sulted, and the lost thing found. Ifa beast was stolen in the 
night, a dwelling broken into, Crocus, the wise, never failed to 
ferret out the malefactor. His fame soon spread throughout 
the land ; every one who was engaged in any matter of dubious 
aspect, resorted to the wise man to learn the future fate of it. 
The sick and the lame too, came to him for help in their ali- 
ments. Even the cattle of the neighborhood which were un- 
sound, were driven to the all-knowing man for doctoring. The 
fame of these wonderful gifts drew such a concourse of people 
from far and near, that you would have thought the tripod of 
the Delphic Apollo had travelled into the Bohemian wilds; 
and, although honest Crocus exerted his powers and imparted 
his counsel without demanding fee or salary, yet the voluntary 
presents of his grateful and wandering visitants brought him a 
vasi gain. He discovered, moreover, the process of washing 
grains of gold from the sands of the Elbe, and received the 
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title of the profit from all engaged in collecting this precious 
metal. He soon got to be immensely rich, built castles and 
palaces, laid out gardens and groves, collected herds of cattle, 
cultivated immense farms, and found himself in the enjoyment, 
as well as possession, of the gift contained in the second frag- 
ment of the broken reed. 

One summer’s evening, as he was returning with a long train 
of attendants from a distant part of the neighbourhood, where 
he had gone to decide a dispute between two litigants, he 
chanced to pass near the lake, his wife met his view, standing 
by the margin and beckoning him to advance. He dismissed 
his train, and flew to her embrace. She received him with her 
accustomed warmth and tenderness, but he perceived, with sur- 
prise with some overpowering anxiety, strong marks of melan- 
choly were visible in her countenance ; her beautiful eyes dropt 
tears so ethereal and volatile, that they were dissipated in the air 
before reaching the ground. In the utrmost consternation at 
a spectacle so alarming, he exclaimed, ‘*‘ What grief oppresses 
thee, my dearest love ? speak—what mean these tears?” She 
uttered a mournful sigh, leaned her head upon his bosom, and 
answered, in tremulous accents, ‘*‘ Dear Crocus, a sad sentence 
from the book of fate has been revealed to me in your absence ; 
some terrible calamity impends over my beloved oak. We 
must part forever. Lead me into the castle that I may see, for 
the last time, and bless my dear children.” ‘* Oh, my love,” 
exclaimed her anxious husband, “ banish these gloomy fore- 
bodings! What can threaten the safety of your precious tree ? 
Its sturdy trunk and deep roots defy the force of the storms. 
Its tall and leafy branches denote the fulness of vigorous health. 
And what sacrilegious hand shall dare offer it violence while 
this arm can wield a weapon?” ‘‘ Ah! what unavailing de- 
fence!” she replied. ‘“ These are means limited within the 
bounds of mortal power. What can the sagest and mightiest 
among men perform against the course of nature and the de- 
crees of destiny ? Thou hast sheltered my oak from the at- 
tacks of human force, but there is a power, alas! whose as- 
saults would find in thee a vain defence.” 

The sorrowing pair arrived at the castle. Their little ones 
rushed to the arms of their mother, to receive the tender ca- 
resses which she was accustomed to bestow upon them at her 
visits in the twilight. They remarked the sadness of their 
father’s countenance, and the weeping eyes of their mother, 
without daring to inquire the cause. She gave them many wise 
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and useful admonitions, and uttered her parting endearments in 
a voice like an expiring swan, prolonged her stay till the first 
beams of morning began to streak up the eastern heaven, then 
with a melancholy and tender embrace of her husband and 
children, proceeded towards the oak and disappeared. 

Crocus remained in the hall of the castle, overcome with 
grief and apprehension. All nature lay in deathlike stillness, as 
the sun arose above a few thin vapours which hung motionless 
on the verge of the horizon. Gradually they grew dense and 
dusky, and swelled into a heavy blackening cloud, which spread 
its mighty folds o’er half the face of heaven. ‘The sun was 
hidden deep behind its dark volumes, and an electric and stifling 
sultriness pervaded the air. Heavy and long peals of thunder 
began to roll from the black mass of cloud, and the hundred 
echoes of the forest, in its deepening vallies, returned the awful 
sound. A fold more dense and black than the rest swept over 
the castle, a burst of lightning streamed from its bosom, its 
forked bolt fell upon the oak and split it into a thousand 
pieces. 

The unfortunate man rent his clothes and wrung his hands 
in the most heart-rending anguish at this terrible calamity. He 
wept with his children over the roots of the river oak, and care- 
fully collected every branch and splinter to preserve as precious 
relics ; but the Elf was no more to be seen. He endeavoured 
to console himself in some measure under his loss in his atten- 
tion to his daughters, who grew up in a few years in all the 
bloom of mortal and elvish loveliness. The fame of their sur- 
passing beauty spread far and wide in the land. The noblest 
youths in the country were eager to seek their acquaintance. 
The three sisters lived in much harmony together for some 
time, but the addresses and flatteries of such a crowd of ad- 
mirers did not fail at length to occasion some discord among 
them. Libussa, the youngest of the three, shoue superior in 
personal charms to her sisters, a fact which did not long re- 
main unremarked on their part, and excited no little envy. 
But though with some inequality in beauty, they remained 
endowed with the gifts of supernatural knowledge, each with 
her peculiar taste and partiality for some special branch of the 
unearthly science. Bertha studied with pecular care the art of 
divination by herbs, and attained a proficiency in that mystery 
which enabled her to rival Medea of old. She could extract 
poisons and alixipharmics, noisome odours and perfumes from 
flowers and leaves, and perform, with their help, spells of sufti- 
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cient potency to draw the dead from their graves, or ‘ spirits 
from the vasty deep.” Therba, on the other hand, had a de- 
cided predilection for the exercise of the mighty art through 
the instrumentality of necromantic words, and practised it with 
remarkable success in directing the winds, raising storms, and 
causing sunshine and showers. These properties of the fair 
damsels becoming known, enabled them to turn their knowledge 
to good account among their neighbours, and not scrupling to 
receive good pay for the exercise of their craft, they soon 
amassed immense riches. 

Libussa, however, had none of the vain pride of her sisters. 
Though she possessed the same mastery over the powers of 
nature, yet she disdained to apply them to the purposes of in- 
terest, and contented herself with such use of her abilities as 
her mother had not thought uoworthy. While her sisters were 
exercising their art for the motive of avarice, or ministering to 
their own vanity in receiving the adorations, and listening to 
the flatteries of the Bohemian nobles, Libussa remained modest- 
ly at home, occupied with her household affairs ; her demean- 
our was ever reserved and discreet, though affable and cour- 
teous to all who approached her, and she was ever ready to 
grant her assistance to the needy and oppressed, without mer- 
cenary recompense. 

At some distance in the forest dwelt an old knight, one of 
the Sclavonian conquerors. He had fixed upon a spot where 
he had prepared him a residence, made inclosures, and pro- 
ceeded to the cultivation of the land, intending to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in that retirement. A powerful neighbour 
seized upon the spot, and drove out the old knight. The luck- 
less warrior was obliged to betake himself to the nearest shel- 
ter, attended by his only son, a valiant youth, but possessing 
nothing beside a hunting spear and a dexterous hand, by the 
help of which he was eaabled to provide for his old father’s 
wants. Such a cruel injustice exercised toward his parent, 
excited his indignation; he determined upon revenge, but the 
command of his father, who trembled for his son’s safety, with- 
held his arm. Nevertheless, he was resolved not to desist 
wholly from his purpose ; his father perceiving his intention, 
spoke to him thus ;—** My dear son, if you cannot be turned 
from your determination, let me entreat you to consult pre- 
viously the wise Crocus, or one of his daughters; should you 
learn from them that heaven will bless your undertaking, then 
arm yourself and vindicate my cause; but if the event be pre- 
Von. I.—No. 6. 2 
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dicted otherwise, remain with me till death has closed my 
eyes.” 

The youth set off, and arrived first at the castle of Bela ; he 
knocked at the gates, and demanded entrance. ‘The porter see- 
ing him without money in his hand, sent him off as he would have 
done a beggar, shutting the gate in his face. Somewhat disheart- 
ened, he proceeded on to the castle of her sister Therba, and 
knocked there for admission ; the porter thrust his head out at a 
loop hole and spoke, ‘ If you have money in your purse you shall 
be admitted to the presence of my mistress, where you may 
learn your destinies. If you are without it, go to the shores 
of the Elbe, and gather enough of her golden grains to buy an 
entrance at this gate.” 

The unfortunate youth was now reduced to despair, as he 
had learnt that old Crocus was gone on a journey to Poland, 
having been called thither to compose certain discords between 
two mighty potentates of that land. The reception he had met 
with from two of the sisters left him little to hope from the 
third, and as he came in sight of the turrets of her castle as 
they towered above the trees, he felt his hope and resolution 
expire within him, and turning aside into a thicket, threw him- 
self upon the ground and gave way to his grief. Ere he had 
long indulged his laments, he was aroused by a sound like 
the galloping of horse; a roe burst through the thicket, pur- 
sued by a fair hunter and her female attendants upon stately 
coursers. She threw a dart which whizzed through the air 
without reaching its aim. Our youth sprang upon his feet, ap- 
plied the arrow to his bowstring and dispatching the shaft, laid 
the animal dead in an instant. The females were startled at 
such an unexpected appearance, and stared at the young hunts- 
man, who seeing himself discovered, came forward and bowed 
to the principal lady. It was Libussa. His appearance and 
address struck her in an uncommonly pleasing light, she imagin- 
ed that she had never beheld a handsomer man, and entertained 
a secret hope that his birth and rank might correspond to his 
figure. She questioned him as to his condition, and the chance 
which led him to that spot. He proceeded to unfold the whole 
history of his affair, not concealing from her the circumstance 
of his being turned away from the doors of her sisters. She 
consoled him with friendly discourse, and added, ‘ Follow me 
into the castle, I will search and explain to thee thy fate, and 
dismiss thee in the morning.” : 
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The youth gave a ready compliance. No clownish porter : 
demanded the contents of his purse at the gate, but every thing 
denoted a hospitable welcome. He was enraptured at his fa- 
vourable reception, and still more with the charms of his beau- 
tiful hostess. Her lovely form was unceasingly present to his if 
imagination throughout the night. He resisted steadfastly the ty 
attacks of sleep, so delightful had he found it to reflect upon fF 
the occurrences of the day. Libussa, on her part, enjoyed the ts! 
sweetest dreams ; the visions of future events, as they flitted 
through her fancy, failed to engross her attention ; her thoughts 4 
dwelt upon the lovely stranger, and she studied to learn no | 
deeper or more interesting secret than that the bosom of her As 
guest felt for her the ardency of passion. Her own heart made ; 
in secret the avowal of a reciprocating flame, and she felt the i 
utmost solicitude to repress any open indication of such a feeling. 

The distrustful youth held the same purpose of repressing the 
demonstration of his passions, as he looked upon the distance ’ 
between him and the object of his love to be insuperable. 

The fair Libussa knew well enough what answer was to be 
given to the question which composed the errand of her young 
guest, yet was she loth to answer and dismiss him. She sent 
for him into the garden at sunrise the next morning, and thus 
addressed him. ‘The veil of darkness hangs yet between 
my eyes and thy destiny; wait till evening.” When evening 
came, she bade him wait till morning, and at morning it was, 
‘* Wait till evening,” once more. The fourth day, finding no 
longer a pretence for detaining him, without revealing the se- He) 
eret of her bosom, she thus addressed him ;—* It is not the th 
will of the gods that thou shouldst engage in a contest with any 
powerful man of the land. ‘To endure and be patient is the 
lot of the weak. Return to thy father and be the prop of his 
declining age. Select two white oxen from my herds, and take 
this staff to govern them. When it shall put forth leaves and 
bear fruit, will the gift of unearthly wisdom rest upon thee.” 4 
The young man blushed at receiving a present of which he i 
deemed himself so little deserving, and, full of confusion, took 
a sorrowful leave of his fair hostess. Outside of the castle he 
found tied a pair of oxen of a milky whiteness ; he loosed them ! 
and drove them before him with his staff. The journey home- 
ward seemed but a few rods distance, so completely had the ) 
beauteous Libussa swallowed up every other thought, and he 
vowed to himself never to love any other. The old knight re- 
joiced on seeing his son returned, but especially when he learn- 
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ed the result of his embassy. The oxen proved a yoke of un- 
common docility as well as of remarkable strength, and would 
plough more land in a day than half a dozen common beasts 
of the country. With this help the knight and his son were 
enabled to acquire a very comfortable living. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





STANZAS. 


Wirn roses red and lilies pale, 
I come thy narrow couch to strew ; 
It is not meet that things so frail 
As flowers should longer bloom than you 
But yesterday thou clasp’d my hand, 
And now beside thy grave I stand. 


Not if the silver moon had dropp’d, 
Mid all her glory, down from heaven ; 
Not if the rolling stars had stopp’d 
Their mighty march, would they have given 
Unto my heart such wild surprise, 
As when I saw Death seal thine eyes. 


Those eyes! those living orbs of blue, 
Where burned the holy fire of love— 
That a celestial lustre drew 
From inward thoughts or scenes above, 
Earth’s glittering curtain—how could they 
So sweetly beam, then fade away ? 


Who would have dream’d, who heard thy tongue 
Its streams of vital music pour 

Upon the soul, that thou, who sung 
So angel-like, would’st sing no more— 

Yet those same lips that once could warble, 

Are cold and silent, now, as marble. 


Maiden, I call thee! oh, awake! 

And from thy spotless shroud of snow 
Let one soft spirit-whisper break, 

To tell thou’rt happy there below— 
My ear, it fain would something learn 
of thy calm slumbers in the urn. 
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For one who was, in life, so fair 
As thou—so innocent of breath, 
Surely a golden crown must wear, 
Among pale shadows, a‘ter death ; 
And shine, bright youth’s and beauty’s queen, 
As thou on earth before hadst been. 


Like as the sun-beam paints the cloud, 
At eve, so didst thou gild my heart ; 
Like as the sun-beam leaves that cloud 
In darkness so didst thou depart. 

Would I had wings to follow thee, 
Since thou no more wilt come to me. 


Greenly the grass o’er thee shall wave, 
Greenly shall droop the hanging willow, 
Birds, to chant dirges o’er thy grave, 
Shall cross, each summer, the blue billow, 
And blade, and leaf, and bird shall share 
Life’s gift, while thou art mouldering there ! 





A CAMPAIGN TO THE NORTHERN FRONTIER. 


** To thee, the world shall wither’d seem, 
When dragg’d from fancy’s finer dream, 
Yet must thy heart be doom’d to share 
The ills thy fellow mortals bear ; 

And vain thy sickly wish to fly 

From tasteless, cold reality.’’ 


THERE are few of the inhabitants of New England who have 
not witnessed the quiet and rura! retirement of its country vil- 
lages. Perhaps there is not more actual refinement, or even 
cultivation, than is usually found in the middling classes of life 
in the town or the city, but there is often a degree of moral 
sublimity, of. neatness and good order, that might be mistaken 
for higher qualities. It was in one of these villages that John 
Farmington lived ; he had married young, and by industry and 
the assistance of a prudent, economical help-mate, was soon 
enabled to build a decent house and purchase three acres of 
land, which he dignified by the name of a farm. It would be 
well for the picturesque of our story if we could have called it 
a cottage, but alas, John’s house was all unlike a cottage, a true 
New England farm-house, with a high barn-roof, a little square 
two story front with a door in the centre, and over it a sort of 
three cornered ornament ; it was usually filled with yellow cu- 
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cumbers, squashes and pumpkins, to ripen for seed, while un- 
der the windows were strung bunches of red peppers and dried 
apples. It was several years before John felt able to paint his 
house, and therefore it wore a dark, dingy aspect of one that 
has been thoroughly wet by the rain; but as he accumulated 
wealth, he added acre after acre to his farm, and finally began 
on the ornamental part of it. The first step was to paint his 
house a substantial red. He did not select this colour merely 
as a matter of taste, but because long experience had proved 
that it was a good wearing colour. There was nothing rural 
about John or his house except the green slope in front, and 
two large, overgrown elm trees that John often threatened to 
cut down, because he was afraid they would injure the house. 
But even he had his sentimental associations, he had always 
from a boy said, that if ever he was able to build, it should be 
between those two elm trees, and his only son, his little Luther, 
had planted hops and creepers at the foot of them year after 
year, and made moss seats round them, which had become a 
general resort for the family on fine moonlight evenings. It 
was these associations that saved the two noble elms, the growth 
of a century, from the pigmy axe of the New England farmer ! 
Luther was the only surviving child of this worthy couple, who 
had lost four others, some in infancy and one just as the graces 
of childhood were ripening into manhood. Luther was in his 
youth a delicate and sickly boy, and one of those intelligent 
children that are pronounced by parents and friends “too 
knowing to live.” In spite of these predictions, he grew 
healthier as he advanced in years, but his sedentary habits were 
formed; he had been sent to school, and discovered the strong- 
est inclination for learning, and, notwithstanding his ill health, 
soon acquired nearly all the master could teach him. His book 
or his pencil, with now and then a solitary walk, or sitting on 
the bank ¢f a river gazing on the stream as it moved rapidly 
along, appeared to be his most important occupations. It is 
not surprising that a character, so wholly unlike any thing 
about him, should seem strange and eccentric; he was con- 
sidered by the busy, laborious inhabitants of the village as 
an useless being, a mere cumberer of the ground—and, it was 
said, that though Luther might have learning, he had not com- 
mon sense. Nothing could have been more unlike than the 
father and the son.—John was a plain every day matter-of-fact 
man, without a particle of imagination in his whole composition. 
He would have been gratified to have had Luther more like 
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himself ; but there was a consciousness that he was a being ofa 
superior order, and he involuntarily paid him that deference 
that intellect always secures. With his mother there was more 
assimilation, for the affection of woman has always some- 
thing ideal about it. Luther might have been contented to 
dream away life, the passive inheriter of the patrimonial farm, 
and spend his days in drawing landscapes and writing verses, 
had he been left to the indulgence of his parents—but the cler- 
gyman of the village, a man whose talents entitled him to a wider 
sphere of action, had marked the peculiarity of his mind; he 
saw that with a romantic cast of character there was a deep and 
operative purpose that wanted only circumstances to bring it 
into action. He comprehended the sickly sensibility of his 
nature, shrinking from the contact of minds of a coarser cast, 
and he was fully of opinion that he would make an active and 
useful man in any situation that would draw forth his hidden 
qualities. Luther had sometimes talked of studying divinity, 
but his friend, the clergyman, advised him to make an excur- 
sion to the city, to form some knowledge of society, and prom- 
ised him that when he came back, if he still persevered in his 
wish, he would make no opposition. ‘The young man received 
the advice with submission, and requested his father and mother 
to suffer him to visit the city. It was a bitter struggle with 
the parents to part with their child; but parental affection, 
while it nerves the heart to every endurance, renders it like- 
wise capable of every sacrifice. ‘The mother said very justly, 
that they had no right to stand in the way of Luther’s fortune, 
and with glistening eyes and suppresssed sobs they bade him 
farewell. 

It was a fine spring day when Luther set off; he was obliged 
to travel several miles on foot before he could reach the stage 
coach. ‘The trees were just budding out, and the ground was 
still tender and humid. ‘The unchained fountains were gushing 
forth on every side, and a thousand sounds, peculiar to the re- 
animation of nature when it bursts from its winter’s sleep, struck 
on the ear of the young adventurer. It seemed to him like 
the first moment of his existence, as he bounded along the road. 
When he arrived at Boston he found the city greatly excited 
by accounts of battles, both by sea and land. 

It was on the 19th of June, in the year 1812, that the war, 
which excited such a contrariety of feeling, was proclaimed. 
Luther’s breast glowed with enthusiasm, as he read and heard 
of naval battles achieved by officers scarcely older than him- 
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self. His imagination always on the wing, took its flight to the 
western world, then the theatre of war and long the subject of 
his dreams. 

The mighty world of waters, the broad lakes and foaming 
cataract of Niagara. ‘The native Indians, with their parti- 
coloured plumes, their wampums and tomahawks, their language 
abounding in figures drawn from the sublime imagery of nature, 
even their wrongs and oppressions had all conspired to interest 
his youthful fancy. 

And then he said “ how sweet it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 

A gardener in the shade, 

Still wandering with an easy mind, 


To build a household fire, and find 
A home in every glade.” 


It was now, that every rumour, every column of the news- 
papers seemed to awaken anew the dreams of former days. 
The youth, who had heretofore appeared to doze away life and 
only exist in his own reveries, was full of fire and activity— 
he wrote to his parents, entreating their permission to enlist as 
a soldier and a volunteer; he represented, in eloquent language, 
the desire he felt to redeem the inactivity of his past life, and 
the advantage it would be to him to mingle with others. Even 
the common-place mind of John was animated by the glowing 
letter of his son ; nor was it so difficult, as Luther had expected, 
to obtain his consent. ‘The scene of action had been so remote 
from Massachusetts, that except in the lamented death of Law- 
rence and the loss of the Chesapeake, there was little to bring 
home to this favoured State the horrors of war. It was wholly 
unlike the revolutionary contest, when our towns were laid 
waste, our fire-sides invaded, our places of public worship de- 
filed, and our own State deluged with the blood of its citizens. 
The Governor of Massachusetts, as well as several of the eas- 
tern States, had refused permission for the militia to quit our 
sea-port towns which were thought: exposed to the enemy, and 
though the flower of our brave young men stood ready at a mo- 
ment’s summons, there seemed as yet but little more than the 
parade of military life. Perhaps when John consented to his 
son’s enlisting as a volunteer in the army, he might have felt 
something of the spirit of °75. Though but a boy at that pe- 
riod, he remembered well how he even then partook of the 
holy fire which burnt in the breast of every patriot. Now too 
he heard the injuries and oppressions of the British discussed 
in the village, and though the clergyman and some of the most 
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judicious inhabitants were opposed to the war, be was willing 
to leave the affairs of the nation to its rulers, and believe that 
he did a magnanimous action in lending his son, even nominal- 
ly (for such he considered it) to the defence of his country. 
But it was far from Luther’s intention, when he had obtained 
his father’s consent, to lead the show life of a standing soldier ; 
he immediately determined to join General Brown’s army on the 
northern frontier. Preparations were making to invade Cana- 
da for the third time, and with a heart beating for untried ad- 
ventures, he set off. When he arrived at Chippewa, chance 
directed him to the gallant officer who commanded the second 
brigade, and he was immediately enlisted into active service. 
Signal victories had already been gained. and Luther, the 
undisciplined and yankee soldier, had pressed forward to action 
with the spirit of a veteran. But the batile of Niagara had 
now commenced, and was fought with desperate courage on 
both sides ;—the American brigade had lost nearly half their 
number, and though they repelled every attack of the British 
with undaunted resolution, it was evident their strength must 
soon be exhausted. At this period, fortunately for the Ameri- 
cans, a cessation of hostilities took place for a short time ; the 
British commanders had undoubtedly over-rated the strength of 
their opponents, and knew not that victory was near. ‘This 
temporary relief was all-important to the wearied soldiers ; it 
gave them time to breathe, though they were not suffered to 
quit the ground for refreshment. Luther remained with the 
others on the field of battle, surrounded by the dying and the 
wounded, while many a brave ofiicer and soldier lay extended 
on the plain. It was a scene of horror—the night was dark, 
and the sky wild and lowering ; he listened to the distant sound 
of the cataract of Niagara, to its deep tremendous roar—his 
heart sickened at the objects around him—he thought of the 
tranquil quiet of his native village, of his kind and affectionate 
mother, whose heart he knew was bleeding under his desertion ; 
sometimes an oath or an execration met his ear, and he shud- 
dered when he thought that it mingled with the last breath of 
the blasphemer. But when the drum again called them to ac- 
tion, and the shattered regiments were consolidated into one 
brigade, and reinforced by the arrival of other brigades and 
artillery, Luther forgot the tenderness of his heart, and fought 
with the desperation of a soldier who has life and country at 
stake. The British too had received fresh reinforeements from 
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upon the Americans in a new and extended line, and were con- 
fident that they could overpower their exhausted antagonists, 
who had been denied refreshment and repose ; their canteens 
were empty, and many were fainting with thirst. A conflict, 
frightful beyond conception, ensued ; the two lines closed with 
each other on the summit of a hill, which they contested at the 
point of the bayonet; the contending parties became mixed 
with each other and hurled their blows at random ;—it was at 
this juncture that one of our brave Generals, pressing upon the 
enemy’s flank, compelled them to give way, and the whole 
British line fled beyond the borders of the field, leaving their 
dead and wounded. This battle, however, was a dear bought 
victory, and the loss was so great on both sides, that the Eng- 
lish claim it equally with the Americans. 

There is a deep and solemn pause aftera battle! War, in 
the season of excitement, is rushed upon as if it were a pas- 
time ; but when the contest has gone by, and all is still but the 
wailing of the widow and the fatherless, as they seek among 
the dead for the lifeless and disfigured bodies that confirm their 
wretchedness, then war appears in its true character, and the 
reward of the conqueror is blood and carnage. 


The nodding plume o’er his brow may wave, 
And “ victory” sooth his ear, 

But his laurels spring from the soldier’s grave 
And are wet by the widow’s tear ! 


And where was Luther? he who had sickened at the reali- 
ties of life, the once gentle boy that could hardly be roused to 
action? he too, had fought with the spirit of a lion, and he too 
now laid low on the field of battle ; the bloom and freshness of 
youth yet on his cheeks. One pitying hand to remove the 
deadly weight that had fallen on him, one single draught of water 
might yet save his life. But who was to administer it? he was 
alone, unknown even by his comrades ! 

It was the third day after the battle that Luther opened his 
eyes in a lonely log-house ; faint and indistinct images crowded 
upon his mind of what had taken place, and he murmured in a 
low voice, “ Mother!” Did you call ?” said a tawny coloured 
woman, advancing ; he gazed upon her,—she was an Indian,— 
he endeavoured to raise himself. ‘* Where am 1°” said he, 
“‘ was it you that saved my life?” It was with some difficulty 
that he made out the narrative of the woman; she had found 
him on the field of battle, and Miss McFarland had promised to 
reward her if she took good care of him, and saved his life by 
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timely assistance ;—‘‘ and you are not the only one,” continued 
she, waxing warm at the thought of the reward, “that the sweet 
creature has saved from death.” ‘* And who is Miss McFarland ©” HAN 
asked Luther. ‘She is a Canadian woman, and lives to do ij 
good,” answered the Indian. Slight as was the exertion that 





Luther had made, it was too much for his strerigth, and he { 
; again sunk into total insensibility. His wounds were severe and < 
; dangerous, and the fever and ague, peculiar to that climate, had ye 


attacked hit with violence. For weeks his spirit seemed hov- oN 
ering between life and death. Yet his habitual operations i 
of fancy did not wholly forsake him ;—sometimes visions of 
beauty stole over his mind, and the indistinct image of his pro- 
tectress came to his recollection like a ministering angel. By fe 
degrees youth triumphed over fever and debility, and he was a 
able to leave his bed. His first desire was to see Miss McFar- 

4 land, but he learnt that she had gone to St. Johns, and was not 

A expected back for several weeks. Many circumstances con- p 
| vinced him that he was only indebted to the Indian for her ser- 
vices, from the expected reward. She was wild, and but half 
civilized, and there were many evidences that plunder and not Ni) 
compassion had led her to the field of battle. When he was uy 
able to walk, he dragged himself to his favourite haunts of wood On 
and water, and spent days in dwelling upon the image of his 

protectress. Luther had never been in love; it is true he had 
now and then written a sonnet to the bright eyes of the clergy- 

man’s daughter, but she was too healthy and buxom a lass to 

excite the poetical enthusiasm of his character ; but in the image 

of a beautiful young woman, watching over life, and disinterest- bi 
edly affording the means of preserving it to those she must con- | 





= sider the enemies of her country, avoiding the homage of the 
a world, and fixing her residence in the northern wilds, content | 

ry with doing good and the peace of her own conscience ; it was 

a picture that filled the beau ideal of his imagination. Every 
object gave a romantic cast to the colour of his mind. ‘The i 
autumn was fast approaching, and the woods had begun to if 
loose the fresh green of summer ; the distant fall of Niagara, é 
always varying its sound from the state of the atmosphere, sooth- 
ed the dreams of his mind, and the realities of life faded from 
4 his view. He wrote to his parents informing them of his safe- 
_ ty, and that he was only waiting to recover strength to return to 
them. One evening the Indian woman mentioned, accidentally, 
that Miss McFarland had returned. Not a flitting slumber 
closed the eyes of Luther that night; he lay planning inter- 
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views and notes, and in the morning prevailed on the old wo- 
man to carry a respectful message, requesting that he might wait 
on her. ‘The answer was returned, that she was busy unpack- 
ing, but he might come the next day. It was fortunate for the 
lover (for if love is made up of emotion, he might be so called) 
that the time was delayed no longer, for the excitement of his 
mind precluded sleep or appetite. 

When he was prepared for the visit, he certainly would have 
done no discredit to the taste of his patroness. He had pos- 
sessed, from childhood, a noble and refined expression and 
polite manners. With a beating heart he approached the man- 
sion. He had often gazed upon it before, but now he was to 
enter it, he was to behold its mistress—and the thought was 
overpowering. At length he summoned courage to knock at 
the door; a short, thick, dark complexioned woman, apparent- 
ly about fifty, opened it. ‘Is Miss McFarland at home? ask- 
ed Luther. ‘“ Yes, I am Miss McFarland,” exclaimed the 
lady, ** and I suppose you are the dad that Geda took care of.” 
Alas! what were Luther’s sensations ; he stood petrified, while 
Miss McFarland, unconscious of his emotions, told him to come 
in and rest himself for he seemed weak. Luther stammered 
out his gratitude and his thanks in a language wholly unlike the 
sentimental and pathetic address he had planned. ‘The lady, 
who had really as much substantial goodness as the youth had 
attributed to a fairer image, felt interested for “the lad ;” she 
inquired into his parentage, and promised to assist him in getting 
home. Luther returned back to the log house as completely 
stripped of his sentimental finery, as Cinderella of her external 
ornaments, when the clock struck twelve. He felt disposed to 
reproach the old squaw for misleading his imagination, but she 
had been wholly innocent of any intentional deception. ‘The 
action, even as it related to himself, was precisely the same; 
all was reality except the images created by the wanderings of 
his own imagination, that had deceived him through life. When 
the first ebullition of disappointed feeling had passed away, 
Luther was too just and too grateful not to acknowledge his 
obligations to the lady, though she was not in the first bloom of 
youth, and had never been in that of beauty. She was a kind- 
hearted, generous maiden, with some of the characteristics of 
her race—such as a restlessness of spirit, that was happily di- 
rected to benevolent objects. Luther began now to turn his 
thoughts anxiously towards home, but he could not quit this 
part of the world without visiting the far-famed falls of Niagara, 
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and witnessing with his own eyes the mighty object, whose 
voice, like the spirit of the deep, had for so many weeks lulled 
him to his sumbers. When he mentioned his intention to his 
kind hearted friend, she would have effectually destroyed every 
particle of illusion, if any had remained, by saying that “ she 
would go with him as she had never seen the falls.” Was it 
possible that a human being could live within fifteen miles of a 
spectacle that had excited the curiosity of the world, and yet 
never gaze upon it! but it is even so; there are those who re- 
side within twenty or thirty miles, that feel but little interest in 
this glorious scene. Luther gazed upon it with overpowering 
emotion ; the spirit of God seemed a second time to move up- 
on the face of the waters, all that was vast or sublime in nature 
was spread out before him; the cataract falling into the im- 
mense abyss, the columns of mist and foam tinted with every 
hue of light, the huge masses of rock, the glorious rainbow ex- 
tending like a triumphal arch, and the “deep calling unto 
deep” with one eternal voice. Even Miss McFarland, as she 
stood on Table Rock and looked down into the vast abyss, 
thonght it ‘well worth seeing.” But the time had come for 
Luther to take leave of his friend, and with deep and grateful 
feeling, divested of every particle of romance, he bade her fare- 
well. He returned home in the stage coaches by easy jour- 
nies ; it was late at night when he arrived at the farm; his 
parents had received his letters and were expecting him. 
When he entered the room and gazed around, he hardly felt as 
if he had left his home; every thing appeared so familiar to 
his eye. His father still sat in his three cornered arm chair, 
smoking his pipe—his mother at the little black mahogany table, 
knitting her stocking ; the fire burnt cheerfully, for it was one 
of the chilly evenings of October, and even the old iron tea- 
kettle was singing on the hearth as merrily as ever. The father 
welcomed him with expressions of joy, and thanked God for 
his return; but the mother spoke not ; she gazed upon his sal- 
low countenance and wasted form, and sobs and tears mingled 
with her gratitude. There was one member added to the cir- 
cle that he did not expect to find there, and this was the cler- 
gyman’s daughter. Susan had spent much of her time with the 
worthy couple during the absence of their son. 

No one had been more anxious or earnest in their enquiries 
while he was away, but now that he had returned and was ac- 
tually present, poor Susan seemed to have lost the power of 
speech. Luther had always intended the lady he fell in love 
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with should be pale and delicate ; never had a moment been 
more unpropitious to Susan, in this respect, than the present ; 
perhaps sudden emotion had heightened her colour, but thongh 
it was usually confined to her cheeks, it had this evening spread 
over her face and neck, and she sat like a carnation pink just 
bursting from the pod. Yet still it was a dangerous meeting 
for Luther—bis heart was warm and glowing, and softened for 
new impressions ; but he had not come back the enthusiastic, 
idle boy that he went; a new impulse had been given to his 
mind, and he had learned that the true enjoyment of life con- 
sists in its employment and duties, and not in its anticipations. 

Once more he applied to his friend, the clergyman, who wil- 
lingly received him as a pupil, and did not deem his Summer 
Campaign any bar to his spiritual improvement. He com- 
menced his studies with deep interest, and found them suited 
to the sensitive cast of his character. 

There is a small village on the Merrimac, where a humble 
spire rises among the trees, and a cottage, wholly unlike John’s 
farm-house, stands beside the church ; it is covered with sweet- 
briar and honeysuckles, and the traveller that stops to look at it, 
feels that all may centre on this spot, ‘ Al] that desire would fly 
for through the earth.” Here resides our soldier, now enlisted 
under the banner of the cross, the pastor of the church, and, aid- 
ed in his labours by the still blooming Susan. The green turf 
before the door is often strewed with rosy faced children; for 
their union has been crowned by the clergyman’s blessing,—a 
numerous family. 





STANZAS. 
WRITTEN SOON AFTER THE DEATH OF A CLASSMATE. 


How brief a season hath gone by, since thou 

With a sick heart, and troubled spirit, gaz’d 

On Death’s pale face !—thou wept but yesterday. 

O’er the pale features of thy dying friend— 

Thou watch’d the unearthly paleness,—the glazed eye, 
The still and narrow house, and the green turf 

Close over his cold frame,—as the sea hides, 

Its storm-wreck’d victims,—and thou turn’d apart 

To weep in some lone spot, and calm thy broken heart. 


The sweet spring-time had come—the icy chains 
That held the rivulets at the forest-side 
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And the wild streams far up the hilly lands, 
Were burst asunder,—all the gentle flowers 
Were out by myriads on the sunny lea.— 

E’en- then Death’s icy chill was sealing up 

The feeble current of thy life ;—thy grave 

Was made by his, ere spring’s last flowers had burst 


Into full pride, and bloom, and beauty o’er his dust. 


Departed friend! Thy brethren have all pass’d 

From that still haunt that sepulchres thy dust 

To mingle in earth’s busier scenes, to tread 

In life’s more boisterous and crowded walks 

Yet, as the traveller at the close of day 

Doth pause to mark the pleasant land through which 
The summer days’ long pilgrimage hath been, 

So we in after years will love to view 

In fancy’s magic dream, those scenes we loved with you. 


I oft have sat, at that still hour,—when slow 

From Night’s dim halls the purple Twilight stole 

And shut the shadowy landscape from the view, 

To mark the picture thy warm fancy drew 

Of coming life, its triumphs and its joys— 

Alas! frail dreamer! all thy sunny hopes 

Are buried now in earth’s cold, silent mould— 

Thou saw’st the sparkles in Life’s golden cup 

And fain would’st deeply of its sweet have quaffed 

Thou didst not live to taste the poison of the draught. 
VIVIAN. 





TO THE MYRTLE. 


Hatt to the myrtle bush! 

With its glossy leaf and its silver flower, 

It was born to blossom in Love’s own bower— 
Hail to the myrtle bush! 


Hail to its changeless green! 

Of all the plants by Love selected, 

The Myrtle alone, from blight protected, 
To fade is never seen. 


Hail to its perfum’d breath ! 

It whispers a dream of Italian groves, 

Where the dark ey’d maiden by moonlight roves 
To gather her charmed wreath. 


Hail to the fairy hand, 
That twisted a branch from the lovely tree. 
To serve as an amulet-spell for me, 

In this dark and weary land! 
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Better than cross or book, 
Or twig of the witch-elin’s mystic bough 
Or berry of ancient mistletoe 

That grew by the goblin’s brook. 


Tl bind it on my heart— 

It will quell ill-spirits’ wakening 

And sooth my soul like the buds of spring 
Till memory shall part. 


Hail to the Myrtle bush! 
With its glossy leaf and its silver flower, 
It was born to blossom in Love’s own bower, 
Hail to the myrtle bush. 
G. A. O. 





PORTSMOUTH DOCK YARD. 


(FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN.) 


On our arrival at Portsmouth, we had the gratification of 
seeing a fortified town capable of maintaining itself against any 
force that might be brought against it ;—its bulwarks, moats, 
and batteries extending round the whole place, and, by means 
of water communication, completely securing it from assault. 
On Wednesday morning, after breakfast, we walked to the Ship 
and Castle Inn, and reminded the landlord of a friend’s prom- 
ise, through his agency, to procure us admission to the dock 
yard, and told him we were Americans—a circumstance which 
he advised us to conceal, as it might operate unfavourably. 
We were directed to wait in an office at the entrance, for the 
purpose of first registering our names and places of residence— 
a request made from all strangers—and of being attended through 
the yard.—A fat, red-faced John Bull then went with us, and a 
small party of ladies and gentlemen, and pointed out the various 
objects of curiosity and wonder. He was quite a consequential 
character—said he had but an hour (from eleven till twelve) to 
explain every thing—desired us to keep near him—to ask no 
questions, and promised all the information in his power. 
‘‘There,” said he, pointing to what appeared to be a razeed 
seventy-four—* there is a vessel fitting up to cope with the 
Americans !”—meaning, I suppose, to match our frigates. My 
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friend asked, ‘* what have you done with the Chesapeake—the 
ship you took from the Yankees?” His answer was, that she 
had been broken up. I then enquired, ‘* what had become of 
the President?” ‘That ship, he said, had been disposed of in 
the same way—but he pointed to a dock in readiness for build- 
ing another on the same model.—We walked under the bottom 
of the Princess Charlotte, a new 120—and were surprized to 
find, at least, twelve feet on each side of her keel as level as a 
common floor. The Princess Charlotte’s keel is 186 feet in 
length, and from stem to stern she measures 235 feet. ‘The 
extraordinary extent and neatness of the docks were really new to 
us. Ships of every size were building and refitting, and all parts 
of the various machinery manufactured on the same _ spot. 
Twenty-three hundred men were then employed in the yard, 
and during the war with France, the number never fell short 
of five thousand. 

This yard embraces an extent of one hundred and sixteen 
acres—containing within it every branch of mechanics engaged 
in the construction of a ship. Much of the work is done by 
steam—such as the making of sheet copper, blocks, bolts, &e. 
The block manufactory, in particular, is a most curious and 
rapid mode of workmanship. A piece of wood was taken in 
its unshapen state, and having passed through several pro- 
cesses, was formed into a handsome block in less than five 
minutes. We left the dock yard, well repaid for our journey, 
and afterwards went in a sail-boat to pay a visit to the Victory 
—a ship whose name will be remembered as long as the action 
in which she triumphed, or that of /Velson shall be honoured ; 
for she was the ship in which he gloriously fell. The Victory 
rates 100 guns, is a three decker—and was then the flagship 
of the port. She has lately been refitted for sea, and her 
white stripes present a very formidable appearance. She was 
built in 1765, and has undergone a thorough repair four several 
times, and is, even now, regarded equal to a new vessel. On 
her quarter deck isa brass medal placed on the very spot where 
Nelson fell, with the animating words he used before the ac- 
tion, ** England expects every man to do his duty.” We were 
attended through the ship by an old seaman, whom we af- 
terwards found to. be a subject of much interest. On being 
asked if he were in the battle of Trafalgar, he answered he was 
not, “but in as bloody an action—that of the Shannon and 
Chesapeake.” This led me to inquire particulars, which he 
gave with an air of modest ingenuousness that left no doubt of 
Vor. I.—No. 6. 4 
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their truth. He was a quarter gunner, and says he had enough 
to do in the battle. Capt Broke, he observed, perceiving no 
officer left on the deck of the Chesapeake, and that the men 
ran below, in a peculiarly bold manner cried out ‘ boarders !” 
—placed himself at their head, and carried the frigate in an 
instant. This seaman had, I think, been in five actions—-three 
of single frigates and two of ships of the line. He had served 
his country 26 years; yet he said he should like a little more 
fighting rather than lay resting on his oars, without full pay. 
He conducted us to the cockpit, and to the very apartment 
where Nelson, dying, requested to be conveyed, and in which 
he breathed bis fast. A knee of the ship was pointed out, on 
which he laid his head and expired. 

We afterwards went on board the Royal Yacht—a beautiful 
ship, and the same in which the King visited Ireland and Scot- 
Jand. Her hull is decorated with gilt work, and her bows pre- 
sent a head of the monarch. The royal dining and drawing 
rooms are of a magnificent description—more resembling the 
interior of a palace than any thing else. ‘The king’s library on 
board of her is composed principally of novels in F rench,—his 
bed-room is adjoining, and is remarkably neat and commodious. 

It is said there were 116 men of war in the harbour and 
docks, and that there had been double that number during the 
late war. Among them I noticed the Queen Charlotte, 120—- 
the Boyne, 98, and a fine 84 just arrived from Calcutta con- 
taining the timber of a frigate and a ship of the line. The hull 
of a vessel to be called the Nelson, rating 120 guns, and 
designed for the largest ship in the navy, is just completed. 
I regret I had not time to visit her as she lay in the harbour, 
although I passed her within a short distance. 


Z. 





FUNERAL OF THE OSAGE WARRIOR. 


A mieury form lay stretch’d and cold 
Beside his last retreat, 

The spear was in his mantle’s fold, 
The quiver at his feet ; 

Grave, hoary men with stifled moan 
Mov’d on sedate and slow, 

While woman’s shrill, unheeded tone, 
Broke forth in lawless wo. 
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Chef Justice Jeffreys. 


Strange sight !—amid that funeral train 
A lofty steed stood nigh, 

With arching neck, and curling mane, 
With bold, yet wondering eve. 

But when the wail grew wild and loud, 
His fiery nostril spread, 

As though he heard the war-whoop proud, 
And rush’d to carnage red.— 


“Steed of the winds !—thy lord doth roam 
Wide through the Spirits’ land, 

Were no pale tyrant’s eye shall come 
To frown on the happy band! 

When o’er the night in crimson, streams 
The lamp of their revels free, 

His hunting-spear like lightning gleams, 
And he waits, he calls for thee.” 


“He must not at the chase be late, 
He, of the soul of fire, 
Haste !—Haste !”—the death-shot seals his fate, 
With sharp and sudden ire. 
One leap,—one groan,—and all was o’er, 
He bow’d his noble head, 
And free the deep, red streamlet gush’d 
To lave his master’s bed.— 


Sad grdups to guard the chieftain’s clay 
The tumulus prepare, 

While low, a weeping mourner lay 
With dark, dishevell’d hair. 

And when the evening star is bright, 
Full oft her widow’d cry, 

Goes forth upon the stilly night, 
“Why, Warrior, didst thou die?” 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


CHIEF JUSTICE JEFFREYS. 


Ir has often been asserted, and we believe with truth, that 
no class of men has been so much neglected by biographers 
and book-makers in general, as those who have devoted them- 
selves to the law. While every divine or politician, who has 
made the requisite number of dull sermons or dull speeches to 
entitle himself to a niche in the temple of fame, either leaves 
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behind him some kind friend to cast the proper light and shade 
on his virtues and vices, or, as is the happy fashion of the 
present day, contrives himself to forestall immortality by pre- 
senting to the world, of which he is about to take his leave,— 
a volume of memorabilia or a “life and times,’”—the student 
of the common law will, in most instances, search in vain for 
any further information respecting the sages of the law—the 
compilers of his black-letter folios or the Judges whose opin- 
ions he assumes as his rule of conduct, than that they lived,— 
that they studied in their closets or sat upon the bench,—and 
that they died. 

Without further comment or apology we lay before our 
readers the following brief sketch of the life and character of 
Sir George Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench and High Chancellor of England, in the reign of James 
the Second.—Our limits would not allow us, even were it in 
our power, to give a very detailed account of this singular man ; 
but we shall endeavour to present such facts and incidents as 
will sufficiently mark his private character and his public 
conduct. 

Sir George Jeffreys was born at’ Acton, a small town of Der- 
byshire in North Wales, in the latter part of the reign of 
Charles the First. Of his family we have learned nothing, ex- 
cept that his father was a gentleman, (a term, by the way, of 
rather an equivocal signification, but which means, according ‘to 
Sir Thomas Smith, one who lives in idleness,) and that this 
gentleman used to say of his son, ‘that George would die in 
his shoes,”—from which we may infer that he entertained no 
very high opinion of the abilities or enterprise of the future Chief 
Justice. 

Jeffreys, after a short residence at the Westminster school, 
removed to the Inner Temple, where he studied law with an 
application which totally deserted him on going into practice. 
Soon after he was called to the bar, he took a help-mate, and 
found himself burdened with a large family before he had any 
means for its support. His practice, as an advocate, was always 
small, though from the first, he was ambitious to be thought a 
man of business ; and to attain this end, it is said, that soon af- 
ter going into practice, he spent much of his time in the coffee- 
houses of London and Westminster, and was in the habit of 
ordering his servant to come and tell him, when the rooms 
were full of company, that his clients were waiting at his cham- 
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bers; at which he affected the utmost impatience, and com- 
plained of the arduous duties of his profession. 

At the coffee-houses Jeffrey became acquainted with the city 
attorneys,—many of them men of the most profligate and aban- 
doned character. Among his new friends he soon distinguished 
himself for his flippant tongue, his fierce and unquiet disposi- 
tion, his turbulent spirit toward the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, and above all, for a brain that bade defiance to the 
deepest potations. Soon after, he became the friend of the 
noted Will. Chiffinch, the trusty page of the back stairs to 
Charles the Second. ‘This worthy character, the spy and con- 
fident of the merry monarch, in all his law intrigues, was a 
man after Jeffreys’s own heart. Being himself a hard drinker, 
he invited Jeffreys, of whose feats at the bottle he had often 
heard, to visit him at his lodgings in the palace ; and having 
plied him with wine to draw from him his political sentiments, 
and finding him ready to devote his talents to the service of the 
crown, the worthy pair became sworn friends. Jeffreys was 
recommended by Chiffinch to the King, as one both ready and 
willing to serve him, and was soon after made Recorder of 
London. 

After he had secured to himself the favour of the Court, Jef- 
freys exerted all his abilities in carrying into execution the de- 
sigus of the King and the Duke of York, and in forwarding his 
own advancement; and with these ends constantly in view, he 
was not very scrupulous as to the means which he employed for 
their advancement. Having successfully exerted all his zeal 
and talent in a cause relating to the profits of the penny-post, 
which constituted a part of the revenue of the Duke of York, 
his Royal Highness, to reward his services, conferred on him 
the office of his Solicitor ;—a post, at that time, of considerable 
honour, and what made it much more welcome to Jeffreys, of 
great power and still greater profit. 

In April, 1680, Jeffreys was made Chief Justice of the 
County Palatine of Chester, and one of the King’s council at 
Ludlow for the Marches of Wales; and in May following, was 
called, by the King’s writ, to take upon himself the honourable 
state and degree of Sergeant at law. In procuring for himself, 
the office of Chief Justice of Chester, Jeffreys discovered to 
the world that he was resolved to gratify his ambitious views, 
however inconsistent they might be with reason and justice. 
This station had been held by Sir Job Carlton, “an old 
cavalier, loyal, learned and grave,” who hoped to enjoy, at the 
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close of a long and active life which had been devoted to the 
service of his country, the ottum cum dignitate of an office, 
which, (a rare occurrence in those days,) had been conferred 
on merit. But the King, deaf to the entreaties of Carlton, and 
pressed by the Duke of York, with whom Jeffreys still con- 
tinued in high favour, removed Sir Job to the arduous duties 
of the Common Pleas, and conferred the office which he had 
held, on his intriguing rival. 

It was about this time that the famous bill for excluding the 
Duke of York from the succession to the crown was pending in 
the House of Commons. The King, fearing that the house 
might proceed to acts of violence, had dissolved the parlia- 
ment, and the discontent of the popular party was, as usual, 
manifested by the tumultuous petitioning for a new session. 
The Court, unable to suppress these solicitations by law, re- 
sorted to popular applications of a contrary tendency ; and the 
friends of royalty presented to the King addresses, full of ex- 
pressions of regard for his Majesty, and declarations of an un- 
qualified submission to his prerogative, and of the deepest 
abhorrence of those who had presumed to request the assem- 
bling of parliament one moment sooner than should suit his 
royal will and pleasure. The two parties which divided the 
nation at this time were extremely animated against each other ; 
and it was this contest that gave rise, not only to the names of 
petitioners and abhorrers, but also to the well known epithets of 
whig and tory. The King, unable longer to restrain the vio- 
lence of the whigs, resolved to assemble the parliament ; and 
the Commons betrayed, at once, the zeal with which they were 
animated. They fell with fury upon the torys or abhorrers 
who had sanctioned, by their addresses, the course which had 
been pursued by the King,—expelled all the members who 
favoured the Court, and presented an address to his Majesty 
“for removing from all public offices, Sir George Jeffreys, 
Sergeant at Law, Recorder of London, and Chief Justice of 
Chester, as guilty of the crime of abhorring and as a betrayer 
of the rights of the subject.” At this event the courage of 
our hero failed him. and he was happy to escape by resigning 
his Recordership, and making, on his knees before the speaker, 
a very humble apology to the House of Commons. But it was 
not with the parliament alone that he was unpopular ;—a short 
time after, Jeffreys and the devi] were hung together in effigy, 
and burned by the populace of London. 

But the King, who doubtless thought that his faithful servant 
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was suffering for righteousness’ sake, resolved that his signal 
merit should not go unrewarded. On the 29th of September, 
1683, immediately after the death of Sir Edmund Saunders, 
Jeffreys was made Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and a few days after was sworn into the Privy Council. On 
his ascension to the, till then, honourable station of Chief Jus- 
tice, Jeffreys displayed, in their true colours, all that injustice, 
malevolence and cruelty, which seem to have been inherent in 
his disposition. A few months before this event, the virtuous 
and unfortunate Lord Russell had been brought to the block ; 
but there were other illustrious individuals, equally the objects 
of the King’s suspicion, who were to be made the victims of 
his cruel jealousy ; and it was doubtless with a view to secure 
their condemnation that Jeffreys was raised to the head of the 
tribunal, before which they were to be brought to trial. 

The first of these victims was the gallant Algernon Sydney, 
son of the Earl of Leicester, whose trial and execution have 
fixed an indelible stigma on the page of English history. 
Sydney had been engaged in the war against Charles the First, 
and had so far entered into the views of the republican party as 
to have been nominated one of the King’s judges But he had 
refused to take his seat among them, and had openly opposed 
the usurpation of the protector ; and when he found that oppo- 
sition would be ineffectual, he preferred voluntary banishment 
to submission to a government which he detested. In 1677 
he returned to England, and obtained a pardon fiom Charles 
the Second. But when the factions which arose from the 
popish plot ran high in the nation, full of those exalted ideas of 
liberty which he had entertained from his earliest years, he 
again joined the popular party, with the hope of attaining the 
object of his adorations, a republican form of government. 

When he was brought to trial on a charge of high treason, 
no means were spared to insure his condemnation. Only one 
witness could be procured to testify against Sydney ; but as the 
law required two, the Chief Justice resorted to a singular ex- 
pedient to supply the deficiency. Among the papers of Syd- 
ney were found certain discourses on government, in which the 
author advanced principles favourable to liberty, but such as, at 
any other time than the age of the Stuarts, might have been 
embraced with impunity. These discourses, though not proved 
to have been written by Sydney, it was asserted by the council 
for the crown, were equivalent to a second witness; and the 
Court advanced, as laws, the doctrine that “ scribere est agere.” 
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The inhuman Jeffreys directed the jury to convict the prisoner. 
His word was law, and Sydney was found guilty. At his exe- 
cution, which followed in a few days after, he complained of 
the iniquity of his sentence, but declared that he gloried in dy- 
ing the martyr of freedom and republicanism,—in sacrificing 
his life to the good old cause to which, from his earliest youth, 
he had devoted his time, his talents and his fortune. 

Soon after the execution of Sydney, followed the trials of 
Hampden, Halloway, Armstrong and a host of patriots, in 
which Jeffreys displayed his devotion to the cause of the crown ; 
after which he received from the King, as a token of gratitude 
for his eminent services, a gold ring and a very singular piece 
of advice, which shews the value at which the King held the 
life and safety of his Chief Justice, and at the same time gives 
us an insight into the private character of the worthy favourite. 
“* Jeffreys,” said the King, ‘‘ you are now going the circuits— 
your labours will be arduous, and the weather hot :—don’t get 
drunk too often if you love your sovereign and your life.” 

In May, 1685, the first year of the reign of James the 
Second, Jeffreys presided at the trial of the famous ‘Titus Oates, 
Doctor of Divinity, the discoverer of the popish plot, who was 
accused of having committed perjury at the trial of the Jesuits, 


and who had, the year before, been sentenced by the Chief 


Justice, to pay a fine of a hundred thousand pounds for calling 
the Duke of York a traitor. 

After having treated the prisoner, throughout the trial, with 
the grossest insult and injustice, Jeffreys declared, in his charge 
to the jury, “ that there did not exist the smallest doubt that 
Oates was the blackest and most perjured villain that ever ap- 
peared on the face of the earth.” ‘The prisoner was of course 
convicted ; and the punishment being fine and imprisonment, 
at the discretion of the Court, the Chief Justice pronounced on 


him the following sentence: ‘‘ That he should pay a fine of 


two thousand marks,—that he should be stripped of his canon- 
ical robes,—that he should stand in the pillory with a paper 
over his head, declaring his offence, with which he should first 
go to all the Courts in Westminster Hall, and that he should 
be whipped, on Wednesday, from Aldgate to Newgate, and on 
the following Friday, from Newgate to T'yburn,—that on five 
days in every year, as long as he lived, he should stand in the 
pillory, opposite the gallows, and finally, that he should be com- 
mitted to close confinement for life.” After pronouncing this 
sentence, Jeffreys added, that, had it been in his power, Oates 
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should have been condemned to death. This punishment, in- 
human as it was, was inflicted with the utmost rigour and bar- 
barity. 

Another instance of the severity of the government of James 
the Second, and of the gross impartiality of his Chief Justice, 
occurred in the trial of Richard Baxter ;—which we are in- 
duced to mention, as it affords a specimen of the style of Jef- 
freys’s eloquence. Baxter, who was a Presbyterian clergyman 
of distinguished piety and learning, was indicted for a para- 
phrase on the New Testament, which was said to contain cer- 
tain reflections on the bishops of the church of England. Bax- 
ter being indisposed, his counsel moved that a longer time 
should be allowed him to prepare for his trial ;—but Jeffreys 
refused to grant it, and exclaimed, “I will not give him a mo- 
ment longer to save his life. We have had to do with other 
sort of persons, but now we have a saint to deal with, and I 
know how to deal with saints as well as sinners. Yonder stands 
Oates in the pillory, who says he suffers for the truth ; and so 
says Baxter ;—but if Baxter did but stand on the other side 
of the pillory with him, I would say, there stood two of the 
greatest rogues and rascals in the kingdom.” When Baxter 
began to speak in his defence, Jeffreys interrupted him, with 
** Richard, Richard, dost thou think that we will hear thee 
poison the Court ?—Richard, thou art an old fellow,—an old 
knave ;—thou hast written books enough to load a cart, every 
one as full of sedition, I might say, treason, as an egg is full of 
meat ; hadst thou been whipped out of thy writing trade forty 
years ago, it had been happy.” After Jeffreys had finished his 
charge to the jury, Baxter said to him, “‘ does your Lordship 
pretend to think that any jury will pass a verdict upon me after 
such atrial.” ‘I'll warrant thee, Richard, said the Chief Jus- 
tice, ‘ don’t trouble thyself about that.” The prediction was 
correct. The jury, without delay, convicted the prisoner, and 
he was fined five hundred pounds. 

In 1685, after the defeat of the Duke of Monmouth and his 
army, Jeffreys was sent into the west, with a special commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer, to try the rebels; and the infamous 
General Kirk was ordered to attend him, with a body of sol- 
diers, to overcome the populace. At Bridgewater, Kirk com- 
manded nineteen persons to be executed without a trial; and 
having invited his officers to dine with him, he ordered thirty 
of the rebels who had been condemned, to be hung during the 
Vou. IL—No. 6. 5 
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dinner ;—ten in a health to the king, ten in a health to the 
queen, and ten in a health to Chief Justice Jeffreys. 

The cruelty of Jeffreys was not inferior to that of Kirk. At 
Winchester, the Lady Lilse, whose husband hed been commis- 
sioner of the great seal in Cromwell’s time, was tried for con- 
cealing in her house a Presbyterian clergyman, who belonged 
to the party of the Duke of Monmouth. ‘The jury brought in a 
verdict of not guilty.” Jeffreys, in a rage, sent them out 
again with menaces and reproaches. ‘They returned three 
times with the same verdict; when Jeffreys threatening them 
with an attaint unless the prisoner should be convicted ; they at 
last brought her in “ guilty.” The prisoner, who was more 
than seventy years of age, and of a noble family, petitioned the 
king for mercy; but the only favour that the cruel monarch 
would grant, was, a commutation of the sentence from burning 
to hanging, and offered as his excuse that he had promised Jef- 
freys that he would not pardon her. 

Instances almost without number might be mentioned, of 
equally atrocious cruelty. The Chief Justice induced many 
prisoners to plead “ guilty,” by holding out to them a hope of 
pardon. But he shewed no mercy. After they had confessed 
their guilt, he ordered them to be taken from the Court to im- 
mediate execution, without allowing them a moment’s prepara- 
tion for death. In short, to close a scene of horror, suffice it 
to say, that Jeffreys condemned to death, during one term of 
the Court, more than five hundred persons, of whom, at the 
lowest computation, two hundred and thirty were executed ; 
and boasted, after his labours were accomplished, ‘ that he 
alone had hung more men than all the judges of England since 
William the Conqueror.” 

The King had a particular account of Jeffreys’s conduct in 
the west transmitted to him every day, and instead of express- 
ing any disapprobation of his proceedings, took pleasure in re- 
lating them in his drawing rooms, to the courtiers and foreign 
ministers, and merrily called this term of the Court, ‘ Captain 
Jeffreys’s Campaign.” On the return of the Chief Justice to 
London, the King immediately created him a Peer of the realm 
with the title of Baron of Wem, and on the 28th of September 
following issued a proclamation, the purport of which was, 
‘that having taken into his royal consideration the many emi- 
nent and faithful services which the Right Honorable George, 
Lord Jeffreys of Wem, Chief Justice of his Majesty’s Court of 
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King’s Bench, had rendered to the Crown, he had conferred 
on him the dignity of Lord High Chancellor of England.” 

In 1686, several prelates of the Church of England fell under 
the displeasure of the King, by opposing the measures of the 
Court, and preaching inflammatory sermons against popery. 
The King resolved to proceed with his usual violence in the 
punishment of the offenders; and the method which he adopted 
was of a nature, at once the most inconsistent with the laws, 
and most dangerous to the rights of his subjects. Of all the 
engines of royal anthority which had ever been contrived by 
the Crown, the most dangerous and destructive to liberty was 
the Court of High Commission. ‘This Court had been abolish- 
ed, in the reign of Charles the First, by an act of Parliament 
which expressly prohibited the erection, for the future, of that 
or any other Court of a like nature. But James the Second 
was 2 Prince who considered the laws of the realm no obstacle 
to the execution of his arbitrary designs. By the advice of 
Jeffreys, an Ecclesiastical Commission was issued, vesting in 
seven inquisitors, (at whose head was placed, as a sine qua non, 
the new Chancellor himself,) an absolute authority over the 
Church of England. 

Jeffreys continued to exercise his authority as Commissioner 
and High Chancellor until the landing of the Prince of Orange, 
when, foreseeing a revolution in the government, he became 
alarmed for his safety ; and the more effectually to secure it, 
he petitioned the king for letters of pardon for his illegal and 
tyrannical conduct. But the authority of James had now be- 
come extinct, and the time had arrived for the downfall of 
cruelty and oppression. On the 12th of December, 1688, the 
King fled to France; and Jeffreys, who had sufficient reason 
to draw the vengeance of his injured countrymen, had disguised 
himself in the dress of a sailor, and cut off his eye-brows to es- 
cape detection, with the intention of following his royal master. 
But his precautions were unavailing. No man who had once 
seen the terrific countenance of Jeffreys could ever after forget 
its expression. He was seen in a drinking cellar, with a pot 
of liquor at his lips, by a humble scrivener, who had been an 
object of his cruelty. As the scrivener’s eye caught a glance 
at the face before which he had often trembled, Jeffreys feign- 
ed a cough, and turned his face to the wall. But a single 
look was enough to satisfy the scrivener that he could be no 
other than the Lord Chancellor. He immediately proclaimed 
his discovery to the mob, who had long been searching for the 
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object of their detestation. At this welcome news, the crowd 
rushed upon Jeffreys, and dragged him into the street. After 
having satiated their vengeance by insulting, kicking, and beat- 
ing him, they delivered him, scarcely alive, to the Lord Mayor 
of London. He was immediately committed to the Tower, 
where, on the following day, he died of the wounds which had 
been inflicted on him by the infuriated populace. 

Such was the death of Sir George Jeffreys :—a man as emi- 
nent for the profligacy of his private life as for the corruption 
and cruelty of his public conduct. He was so habitually in- 
temperate as to be drunk almost every day ; and, on one oc- 
casion was near dying in a fit of intoxication at a public din- 
ner. None were safe from his attacks but those who were be- 
yond his power; and his closest friendships were sacrificed, 
without hesitation, at the impulse of passion or the prospect of 
personal advantage. His talents were of the highest order ;— 
but his professional knowledge extremely confined. His elo- 
quence, though spirited and copious, was corrupt; his good 
nature degenerated into buffoonery ; his wit was pertness ; his 
zeal, fury ; and his justice, brutal cruelty. In fact, justice nev- 
er wore so terrible an aspect as during his administration ; 
when the Judge, who should be the advocate of the accused, 
and lean to the side of mercy, descended to expressions of 
wanton cruelty and vindictive malice. Yet, it is said that when 
in his sober senses, no Judge ever filled the seat of justice with 
greater dignity, and that he thundered forth his censures on the 
guilty, with a sort of majesty, which was appalling, even to the 
innocent. In one word, he was an anomaly in the human kind ; 


and may the world “ ne’er look upon his like again.” 
W. 





SONNET. 


Hait, living diamond of the light blue west! 
My love to thee! whose beams of silver come 
Twinkling, each night, on me, as I go home, 
Sweetly as it were some fond angel’s eye 
Lit with especial fire.—O, e’er to rest, 
Upon thy bed of violets and roses, 
Where the sun waits to share thy soft reposes, 
Thou liest down—Tell me do those who die 
Become translated unto spheres like thine, 
And there remember us on whom they shine 
By sea and shore >—My spirit were thrice blest, 
When I am marble, if thou could be mine 
For friends would fee! strange comfort when on thee 
They gazed, at twilight hour, and thought it me. 
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LEISURE HOURS.—No. II. 


Grenville. Where is that grand repository of Lyceum lum- 
ber ? 

McCarthy. Here it is, and a precious load it contains. 
Rough-hewn and polished,—wrought and unwrought,—Essays, 
Memoirs, Critiques, ‘Tales, Dissertations, Epigrams, Sonnets, 
and Love Songs—Heaven save us, man, must we read them 
all ? 

Gren. Do’nt be frightened—thrust in your hand and try 
your luck. What have we here? ‘‘ Biography of Gib Storie, 
from the Book of Entries of Philip Proser.” Come, that may 
be something racy. Let us see,—it is a sketch of an idiot’s 
life. Read a little of it Mac. Begin some where near the 
close. 

McC. (Reading.) 

*‘ It was a frequent occupation of Gib, to stand by the side 
of the house counting the bricks in the wall, and he often so 
passed a large portion of the day. I walked by the house in 
the morning, and observed the idiot apparently intent on this 
business, and passing again when the day was far gone, I asked 
him, “‘ what are you doing Gib?” ‘ Bonus” was the answer, 
not so inappropriately as it was sometimes given. ‘* How ma- 
ny are there?” ‘ Five,” he replied. This was the sum of 
Gib’s skill in the exact science, and when he had counted thus 
far, he began anew with one, so that his day’s toil never ex- 
ceeded this limit, which, perhaps, the number of his fingers had 
assisted him to accomplish, and which was the terminus of all 
his arithmetical efforts. 

He was much delighted with music, and at the sound of a drum 
was always instantly thrown into a convulsive dance. The ex- 
stacy of joy gave such a motion to his limbs as appeared en- 
tirely beyond his power to control, and the high excitement of 
harmonious sounds. affected him as the exhilirating gas affects 
those who inhale it. 

Gilbert was taken suddenly and severely ill. His disorder 
was in the bowels, as might be expected, for they were the 
most abused of all his corporal faculties ; and the physician 
pronounced him to be on the bed of death. Gib himself, in- 
deed, knew that death was upon him. He did not hear it from 
the doctor, but I could perceive the painful illumination of ani- 
mal instinct in his looks and tone. The nurse, as she offered 
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him the medicine, said, ‘I fear Gib will die, Mr Proser.’ 
‘ Bonus, Gib will die,’ said the fool, with a half questioning 
accent, and, though apparently in much pain, he opened wide 
his mouth, and executed as seneless grin. Then he bellowed 
out with evident anguish.” I tried for some minutes, by ques- 
tioning, to ascertain what were his conceptions of death; and 
at last, at the name of God, the innocent opened again his 
mouth, and after one of those inexpressible operations of his 
countenance, of more than common duration, said, ‘ parson 
Smith knows him.’ This was the highest degree of under- 
standing I had ever witnessed in the poor void creature, and 
was probably inspired by his awful situation. He breathed 
long and loud and but once after, and I soon saw him wrapped 
in his shroud and laid in the earth.” 

Gren. There is something too solemn to admit the indul- 
gence of merriment in witnessing the unguided operations of 
the mind in an idiot—if indeed we allow him the possession of 
such an attribute. 

McC’. Not much more solemn than to see the unnatural af- 
fectation of wisdom on the part of a good many of those who 
think themselves God’s creatures, having no other claim to the 
title than the capability of seeming to know very much, when 
in truth they know nothing. It would be well were there no 
greater folly apparent in the management of human affairs than 
we witness in the conduct of those whom the world call idiots. 
The latter are, as the madman wisely said, only in the minori- 
ty. They are resolved that the world are fools, and the world 
on the other hand, have resolved them ditto! The question 
here, as in political and religious matters, is not which party is 
in the right, but which is, numerically, the greatest. 

Gren. But my good fellow, your talk smacks somewhat of 
treason, against ‘‘ the powers that be,” and I see you are one- 
sided in religious as well as politica] matters. 

McC. Not a whit. I am as Hill said, in his first number, 
‘impressed with a sense that the subject of religion is of a 
nature too sacred to be spoken of lightly”—and that “the un- 
fathomable depths of party politics are as a troubled sea,—a 
sea of black and bitter waters.” I have only to open my eyes 
and I behold the same exterminating warfare carried on in the 
affairs of church as well as those of state, by one division 
against another, as each is alternately at the top of the wheel. 

Gren. But is it not well, after all, that there should be a de- 
gree of excitement in these matters? People are apt to go ot 
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sleep in a dead calm, you know, or if they do not actually 
sleep, they sympathize with the listlessness of every thing 
around them. Some turbulence of feeling is necessary to keep 
us in activity. 

McC, Perhaps it is so. But a truce to the discussion,—we 
shall find more amusement in the contents of this goodly-sized 
box. Thrust in your hand once more. 

Gren. No—Il am afraid of drawing out another of those 
Byron articles. What the d—I did Hill publish those papers 
for? Was there any necessity for them ? 

McC. Not the least. The last Lyceum was almost as dull 
as an United States Literary. No Table Talk, no Dramatic 
Review, no Critical Notices,;—the number would have been 
absolutely stupid, had it not been for “‘ The First-Settler,” and 
Augusta’s poetry. 

Gren. There was some sense in that Grammatical Review. 

McC. Yes, but Fowle will be about our Editor’s ears, and 
who knows that he may not be greeted with another Royal 
salute? As for the author of that ‘* Byron and the North 
American Review,” he had better mend his pen and try anew 
on some more manageable subject. Such a pigmy as he, 
taking up the gauntlet in defence of Byron! and against that 
elephant too of the North American, who would crush his puny 
antagonist into annihilation if he were once to lift his foot. 

Gren. Snarling puppies will bark though, and show their little 
white sharp teeth. I think, for my own part, that the writer 
shows occasionally some spirit and vigour, though he has not 
the bone and muscle of a great writer. I dislike his rash and 
headstrong manner. 

McC. 1 would care but little for that if the subject warrant- 
ed him in his enthusiasm. He defends Byron’s commission 
of an acknowledged crime, because it is a fashionable one, for- 
sooth! A man is not to be convicted of adultery if he plead 
the custom of the idle and the foolish. Away with such mo- 
rality! Sophistry, at this rate, will make angels of light of the 
very devils that lead us astray from the path of duty. Byron, 
like other men, was made up of vice and virtue, and differed 
from others of the human race, only in the superaddition of 
great genius to hiscomposition. But all fair—don’t let us have 
evil foisted upon us for good, only because it is arrayed in a 
splendid garb. What have your in you hand? 

Gren. ‘“‘ A Sketch of the island of Nantucket,” with the sig- 
nature “ PHiLenta.” 
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McC. That is a rarity, by my faith. Prose and poetry, 
both, is there not? 
Gren. Yes. Will you read the lines? 


McC. (reading ) 
“ NANTUCKET. 


“Isle of the blest !—not that thy growing stores 
O’erflow—with all the worldly heart implores ; 

That every sea, and every mart are thine, 

From arctic winter to the burning line ; 

But—that the search of thought, the sense sublime, 
The gathered wisdom of each travelled clime 

Are thine, and thine the word, and deed of truth, 
Benignant age, and unaspiring youth ;— 

Science, by Folger’s sacred mind displayed, 

While the moon’s mountain flings its arch of shade ;—- 
_All that the Planets teach of worlds unknown, 

The meek enthusiast* has made his own. 

Isle of the blest! Peace guards thy holy plains, 
There the deep war-blast never poured its strains ; 
The steel-clad soldier, and his bolt of fire, 

From thee,—as from the fane of God retire,— 

For pity, with such eyes as angels wear, 

Has fixed the judgment-seat of mercy there. 

PHILENIA.” 


Gren. Smooth and melodious. I would say they were beau- 
tiful, were the subject a little less oily. 

McC. The verse ought to turn the more glibly. The name 
of Philenia made no little stir in the literary world thirty years 
ago. 


American Poetry,” and this prose sketch must have a place in 
the next Lyceum. 

McC. What comes next? “ The Atheneum Gallery.” Pass 
over that. We have lately had changes enough rung upon our 
first exhibition. 

Gren. Stay.a moment. Let me see the article. (Rea- 
ding,) “‘ We might find fault, perhaps, with a sort of favouri- 
tism that seems to have been displayed, whether intentionally 
or not we are unable to say, in the management of the paintings. 
Thus the spectator will find, that the portraits of Mr. Harding, 
without exception, maintain the best situations in the room, 
both with regard to distance from the eye and exposure to the 


* * The meek Enthusiast, &c. 
*¢ Walter Folger, of the society of Friends, was bred to the law, which may always be 


termed the profession of mind, but not usually of science. This learned friend having par- 
ticularly applied his active genius to astronomy, by his own solitary ingenuity, first construct- 
ed an orrery clock, and afterwards a telescope, said to be the largest and most perfect in the 
United States. Through this telescope he points out the inequalities of the moon’s sur- 


face, its lights and its shadows ; indeed, every thing but the inhabitants, which he has not yet 
made visible.’’ 


Gren. Hill must embalm her memory in his ** Specimens of 
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light. It will be observed too. that much of the old rubbish— 
for such there certainly is—with which the gallery is incumber- 
ed, occupies the room which might be better filled with those 
meritorious productions of our own artists that are kept in the 
back ground.” 

McC. Those remarks are justifiable. 

Gren. Have you examined the pictures often ? 

McC. Very often, but not so minutely as I could wish. 
When I have been at the Gallery, my attention has been too 
frequently diverted by the criticisms’ of the connoisseurs. You 
will see them standing between two pictures, gazing now at the 
one and now at the other, with an air of stupid abstraction that 
betokens a dilemma very similar to that of a jackass between a 
bundle of clover and a rich growth of thistles. If you talk to 
them they are sometimes as garrulous in their nothingness as a 
hen that has just laid her egg, and at others, they keep their 
lips as close as muscles in the mud. 

Gren. There are some fine paintings in the collection, and 
the artists of our city have done themselves credit. We may 
well be proud of such men as Stuart, Allston, Peale, Harding, 
Alexander and Fisher. 

McC. What do you think of Harding’s Macready ? 

Gren. It is a tolerable portrait of Pelby, but is as much like 
Macready as “I to Hercules.” Alexander has several good 
portraits in the room. His Percival is finely finished, though 
the poet has not so much fire in his eye as the painter has giv- 
en him. 

McC. Alexander always gets a capital likeness, but his pieces 
want more labour, and are often cold and chalky. 

Gren. The knowing ones make a great noise about the two 
pictures of Washington. 

McC. And a man can hardly express an opinion in favour 
of either that he is not looked upon by some as a fool. The 
two artists wrought upon Washington’s face at different periods 
of his life, for which circumstance people make no allowance, 
Stuart’s intention was to characterize the mind of his subject ; 
Peale’s, to produce a finished portrait, and both have suc- 
ceeded. 

Gren. To my eye, the best part of Peale’s picture is the 
carved stone work around the hero’s head. 

McC. Peale, in his flesh, is too much addicted to the un- 
natural colouring of the French school, and his drapery, though 
very beautiful, has but little of the sober hue of reality. 

Vou. I.—No. 6. 6 
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Gren. Have you seen his Washington before Yorktown ? 

McC. No. Is it a great effort? 

Gren. Barely tolerable. The face of Washington is almost 
the only thing decidedly good in it. The composition is pue- 
rile, and the defects of the subordinate parts distract the atten- 
tion from the main figure, and disturb the repose of tthe eye 
when it endeavours to fix itself upon the principal object of in- 
terest. There are four or five horses introduced, all badly 
drawn, and the three legs on the right, exactly parallel with 
each other, balanced by three other legs on the left, also parallel 
with each other, and inclining outward at a degree correspondent 
with the angle of the opposite legs, separated as they are by a 
straight affair in the centre, intended to represent another leg, 
produce a most ludicrous effect. The study for the whole, you 
would think had been a pasteboard man on a child’s rocking 
horse. 

McC. By the way, did you narrowly observe Stuart’s por- 
traits at the exhibition ? 

Gren. Yes, | am of opinion that some of them should be 
kept out of sight. They lessen the artist materially in the eyes 
of those who cannot make the necessary allowance for a great 
man’s weaker productions. 

McC. There is one pretty portrait by Miss Stuart. 

Gren. Her drawing is bad, and her pictures flat surfaces, 
with a very strange, though certainly an original, style of col- 
ouring. 

McC. 1 was pleased with her No. 136, I think it is on the 
catalogue, but her copy of the Scottish Mary, does not add a 
feather to her cap of fame. ‘The tints have no softness in their 
blending, and the hues of the face are any thing but a happy 
imitation of nature’s white and red. ‘Those eyebrows too could 
hardly have belonged to the same individual. 

Gren. Who is F. Stewart ? 

McC. A young man of talent for landscape painting, but de- 
ficient in taste, and with very little genius. But Allston, after 
all, excites more attention than any other of our artists. ‘There 
is a glorious depth and breadth in all his pictures, and the 
workings of a powerful imagination are always evident in his 
productions. Look at his Jeremiah and Miriam and Witch of 
Endor, and you are willing, at once, to acknowledge that none 
other than a mind of uncommon amplitude could have given 
birth to such conceptions as are there apparent, or embodied 
them with such distinctness and effect. ‘Then look at the love- 
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ly and gentle Beatrice, her whole countenance breathing the 
very poetry of woman’s beauty, and tell me 

Gren. Ma foi! Mac,—you are on the high ropes all at 
once. 

McC. And who can talk of such paintings as Allston’s i 
would ask, in the matter-of-fact language that we use when we 
buy our boots, or haggle with a butcher at his stall? The 
beautiful creations of the imagination should be spoken of only 
in words that are uncontaminated by an application to meaner 
subjects. When the eye is flashing in admiration, and the 
cheek kindling with a glow which is felt in the soul itself, 
would you repress the utterance of the lips, and dispel the illu- 
minated halo that accompanies the outbreaking of the heart? 1 
would that the thoughts even of the 

Gren. Diable! you are ridden to death by the nightmare of 
declamation, and expect me to keep up, while you are gallop- 
ing on as if the devil himself was after you. You forget, my 
dear fellow, that the thermometer stands at 85. A set speech, 
Mac, with but one to hear it, is worse than a long sermon in 
dog-days, when every body but yourself is asleep, and you 
are sweating under the stupifying influence of a discourse that 
is but half finished at its twelfthly. 

McC. No sermon should detain us more than thirty minutes. 

Gren. Not if the minister is one of those bulls of Bashan 
who roar in their own pulpits as if they fancied their congre- 
gation afflicted with a stoppage in their ears. 

McC. Nor if he is one of the whiners, who soften down 
their sermons into milk and water pap, as if they were preach- 
ing to an assemblage of sick people, with stomachs too weak 
to digest substantial aliment. 

Gren. But this is a digression. We were talking of paint- 
ings. Do you like the Coronation of Napoleon exhibiting at 
the new Market ? 

McC. Some passages in it please me exceedingly, but I 
doubt its originality. I make no pretensions to extraordinary 
sagacity, but | am half inclined to believe that I can trace the 
labour of more than one man upon that canvass. Three or 
four different styles seem to me to be perceptible, though the 
finishing appears to have been done by the same hand. And 
yet it is a great work, though full of faults. ‘The execution of 
the velvet drapery, is in some parts, perhaps, unequalled, and 
the labour bestowed on detached portions is immense. But the 
picture wants unity of design,—it wants the effects of a dra- 
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matic spectacle. What is that paper you are so deliberately 
tearing and scattering about you? By the memory of the sa- 
cred Nine! here is a ragged slip with the signature W. G. C. 

Gren. On my life, | was unconscious that | had any thing 
in my hand. Assist me in collecting the scraps. We’ll make 
them legible yet. 

McC. W.G.C. The very pink of all that is beautifully 
chaste in poetry. Can you read it? 

Gren. I'll make an attempt, (reading.) 


TO A LADY. 


When memory fondly lingers near 
The silent grave where love reposes, 
And sheds with burning eye, the tear 
On the pale wreath of wither’d roses ;— 
Some seraph form, in brightness clad, 
Comes to dispel the gloom of sorrow, 
Bids the lone mourner’s heart be glad, 
And whispers,—‘ she will wake to-morrow.’ 


Thus when beside the cheerless grave, 
Of fond hopes perish’d, crush’d, and blighted, 
The minstrel stood, and madly gave 
His heart, where all his vows were plighted, 
Then, lady, then, thy seraph smile 
Beam’d o’er the heart by sorrow riven, 
He bless’d thee—for he deem’d the while 
That form the harbinger of heaven! 


He bless’d thee—for that angel voice, 

In accents soft as mercy’s pleading, 
Bade sorrow’s mourning child rejoice, 

And heal’d the heart with anguish bleeding. 
He lov’d thee! but as pure ones love, 

To whom celestial dente are given :— 
Thine image he had shrin’d above, 

He knelt, and worshipp’d thee in heaven. 


Lady, if prayer can aught avail, 
Breath’d from the heart, whence hope is banish’d, 
The brightest of whose sands are run, 
The fairest of whose visions vanish’d— 
No broken vow —no tear of sorrow 
Shall dim the lustre of thine eyes— 
But every hour, from love shall borrow 


New bliss, to lend thee as it flies. 
W. G, C. 


McC. That ts a sweet effusion, and here is a delicate song 
by Inez. Who is she? 
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Gren. A new one I fancy. I have not seen the name be- 
fore. Let me hear what she has to say : 


SONG. 


The sweet wild flowers are springing, 
And the woody braes are green, 

The blithe young birds are singing, 
And summer’s skies are sheen. 


Yet ah! to me there’s sadness 
The summer’s springing flowers, 
And grief instead of gladness 
Breathes through her leafy bowers. 


Tis not that to a heedless eye 
Her opening buds appear, 

Nor falls her woodland minstrelsy 
Upon a heedless ear. 


For I have listen’d to her strain, 
When happy youth was mine, 

And burnish’d cloud and sunlit plain, 
Seem’d once for me to shine. 


But all that bloom hath faded 
That youth and fancy spread, 

And those who fondly braided 
The fickle wreaths, are dead. 


Then what to me is the bright cloud— 
Sweet flowers—or music’s chime ? 
A mourning weed, a passing shroud, 
The dirge of by-gone time! 
| INEZ. 


McC. That will do, Grenville, and now to bed. [Evxeunt. 
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THE MOOR’S CHALLENGE. 
From the Spanish. 


If the boldness of your heart 
Match your arrogance of bearing 
And your hand be prompt to strike, 
As your tongue is rash and daring. 





If you vault upon your steed 
Lightly as you tread the Zambra, 
And in battle do the deed, 
Which you boast of in th’ Alhambra :— 





The Moor’s Challenge. 


If you brandish lance as featly 

As the reed in festive hall ; 
Dancing o’er the scimitar 

Gaily as you dance the shawl :— 


If you gallop to the war, 
As along the square you rattle, 
Eager, as for dance or feast, 
oremost to engage in battle :-— 


If your silken vestur’d limbs 
inks of glittering mail prefer, 
And the trumpet’s martial blast 
Rouse you like the dulcimer :— 


Gallantly as at the tourney 
High the swift jereed you throw, 
So, in melee or in combat, 
Daringly you chase the foe :— 


If you face to face will answer 
raggart speech behind me spoken, 
Come, defend your base upbraidings, 
Which a craven heart betoken. 


Singly if you dare not meet me, 
Me, who wait you unattended, 
Bring your bravest friend beside you, 
By united strength defended. 


Learn that noble cavaliers 
Stoop not to insulting speech 
In the hall or lady’s bower, 
Where sharp vengeance may not reach. 


Come, where brave men may encounter 
Point to point and foot to foot, 

Come. and see how he will bear him, 
Who before his king was mute. 


Hot for vengeance Moorish Tarfe, 
Dash’d the pen along his roll, 

And with hand of reckless fury 
Stamp’d his passion on the scroll. 


Loudly calling to his page, 

Hie thee to ti,’ Alhambra, said he, 
And this cartel of defiance 

Give in secret to false Zayde.— 


Tell him that I wait his coming 
By the myrtle-tufted cliff, 

Where the Genil’s crystal waters 
Wash the proud Generalif. 













Critical 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ATHENZUM Gat- 
tery. The characteristics of this little collec- 
tion of poetry are, a quiet kind of contempla- 
tion, an easy flow of rich and delicate lan- 
guage, and a frequent breaking out of the liv- 
ing fire of genius The trammels of rhyme 
and measure seem to impede the movements 
of our author in a very slight degree, and 
though the whole work betrays the haste of its 
accomplishment, and evinces the want of the 
last touches which give the finish of grace and 
beauty, yet we are much mistaken if these 
emanations are not those of a healthy and vig- 
orous imagination. 

The sombre colouring thrown overall the fan- 
ciful images which the author has conjured up, 
does not please us. ‘Ihe midnight depihs of 
the forest, the lonely cloisters of the ruined 
abbey, and the unbroken stillness of ihe sepul- 
chre, leave, it is true, powerful impressions up- 
on the mind ; but we want, sometimes, to 
catch a glimpse of the clear blue sky, and lis- 
ten to the joyful music of the murmuring 
brook, and mingle in the busy stir of human 
life, for it is in contrast with these that the 
mysterious twilight and silence and solitude 
of other scenes have their attraction. We wish 
that more vivacity and animation had been 
given to some of these poems, by way of re- 
lief. The ‘* Love Letter,’’ for instance, might 
have been rendered particularly pleasing had 
it been written in the true spirit of the pic- 
ture. but in transforming the honest Dutch 
kitchen wench,—for such she appears on the 
canvass,—into a being 

—-——fair 
And pure and lovely as a thing ofair.’’ 
and in giving her gratis ‘“‘the envenom’d ad- 
der,” the ‘* madden’d brain” and the “ broken 
heart”? the author has only exposed the awful 
solemnity of his poem to ridicule. 

The stanzas on ‘‘ The Koy with the golden 
locks’? we do not comprehend,—but as a spe- 
cimen of the grace and elegance which abound 
in these illustrations, we subjoin the following 
very beautiful extract ;— 


‘*T stood upon the green hill-side 
Where life’s first golden hours began, 
The wreck of youth?s and boyhood’s pride, 
A grey-liaired, sorrow stricken man. 


‘¢ The ruin on the mountain height, 
Still frowned as proudly o’er the lake, 

As when in fancy’s boyish flight, 

{ loved its slumbering notes to wake. 
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‘¢ The careless fisher on the bank, 
Still sported with the shining train :— 

The wild deer of its waters drank, 

Then bounded lightiy o’er the plain. 


*¢ The light bark flitted o’er the wave, 
As swift as when impelled by me :— 
And every grove its echo gave, 
To the sweet song of bird and bee. 


‘¢ All were the same :—the sunbeams played 
As brightly over hill and glen, 

Throvgh the same bowers the breezesstrayed 
And breathed the same wild notes again. 


*¢ And I, the only one of all 
That met me in my wanderings, 
Had seen affliction’s shadowy pall 
Thrown o’er this fair world’s brightest 
things. 


‘¢ Why should I fondly linger there, 
A truant from the gay world’s train ? 
I did but come to breathe one prayer,— 
Then back to busy life again. 


‘¢ Sleep on in all thy quietness, 

Sweet home of peace !—an angel care 
Shall hover over thee, and bless 

The heart that bleeds in sadness there.’ 

Our CuHronicues oF 7°26. This poem is 
written in the loose, rambling, incoherent 
style of Byron’s Beppo and Don Juan, though 
without their spirit and raciness. The air of 
the satire is at all and singular—the noted 
ones of our land from General Jackson, Mr 
Webster and Judge Story, down to Edmund 
Kean and Col Pluck, forgetting neither the 
stately North American, that mammoth of our 
literature, nor the heavier and less dignified 
United States Literary. How happens it that 
Orator Emmons has escaped the notice of this 
““Chiel’”? so accurate in his ‘ takin’ notes??? 
The good natured tone and easy manners of a 
Horace are maintained throughout this little 
affair, no attempt being made at the resistless 
severity of a Juvenal or the keen-edged sar- 
casm of a Persius. The writer seems to be 
testing his skill with the weapon he has taken 
up, rather than employing it for any serious 
purpose, and though he manages it like one 
who is only amusing himself in a pleasant 
game with the foils, yet he occasionally makes 
a home thrust that evinces quickness of per- 
ception and neatness of execution. He is guil- 
ty of an oversight, however, in commencing 
his jereed warfare against the critics. By 
throwing down his gauntlet of defiance at 
them, he, in reality, enlists in the ranks of 
those very ‘‘ boys in breeches’? whom he 
seems to hold in utter contempt. ‘There are 
some flashes of wit occasionally breaking in 
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upon the sleepy repose of this Chronicle, but 
they are neither brilliant nor frequent. 

An effort like this sot disant satire is not to 
be measured by the rule and square of that 
minuter criticism which can find fault with 
lines that make no pretences to rhythm and 
harmony, and cavil at passages where the 
author’s meaning glimmers faintly through a 
mist of obscurity, or we should perhaps quote 
several objectionable stanzas 

The allusion to the deaths of Adams and Jef- 
ferson is in the genuine language of feeling, 
and is he choicest morceau we can select from 
the production. 


*¢ But as we stand upon the towering hills 
O’er the wild landscape steals the note of sad- 


ness, 
And with the sinking sun a death note thrills 
Above the echoing jubilee of gladness ! 
Joy’s evening trumpet o’er the world is blown, 
And to the soil they won our Patriots have 
gone down! 


*¢ Minds of a deathless memory away 

Beyond the thanks and flattery of men 

When ye can beam no brighter for the ray 

Of burning eloquence—or splendid pen! 

Here, then an empire should bend silently 

With thoughts too deep for utterance over such 
as Ye!’ 

The perusal of such a passage excites our 
regret that its author should not employ his 
talents in a sphere where they would do him 
honour,—that of pure and unsophisticated 


poetry. 


Brown’s Novets. The fate of Charles 
Brockden Brown, though in general similar to 
that of other men in this country whose lives 
are wholly devoted to literature, that is to say, 
very miserable, has nevertheless been remark- 
able. It is a singular circumstance that the 
memory of a man, whose name during his life 
was unknown except in the limited circle of 
his intimate acquaintance, and whose talents 
asa writer were acknowledged only within 
the confines of his native city, should be re- 
vived and cherished after he himself has been 
laid in the cold and narrow house. Such, how- 
ever, has been the apotheosis of Brown. Dur- 
ing his life unknown, after his death forgotten, 
and by asucceeding generation inshrined for 
immortality. Yet how many are there, even 
now, of those who are loudest in his praise, 
who know any thing of him or his writings? 
To our shame as a nation be it said that the 
name and reputation of our foremost adven- 
turer in the paths of romance,—of him whose 
productions, in their own peculiar line, are 
at this day unrivalled among us, were rescued 


from utter oblivion in a foreign clime. The 
works of Brown were scattered about our coun- 
try by piecemgal, a disjointed member in one 
place, and a rude fragment in another, till, by 
the enterprize or cupidity—it matters little 
which—of an English bookseller, they were 
collected and shown to the world in a decent 
shape. The books were read and praised, and 
after being thoroughly reviewed, and becoming 
almost naturalized under a strange sky, they 
then, for the first time, received some atten- 
tions from the editors of the great review 
which had assumed to itself the title of a guar- 
dian of our literature. The novels were wel- 
comed in the pages of the North American as 
if they were newly born into the world of lit- 
erature, and the earnest inquiry, ‘ who is 
Charlies Brockden Brown?’ seemed, for a sea- 
son, to afford ample material for discussion 
and controversy. 

It is not to be expected that we should enter 
into an analysis of the several tales; our ob- 
ject in this notice is principally to call the at- 
tention of the public to Mr Goodrich’s recent 
undertaking, in committing them to the press, 
and to record the fact that they may now be 
obtained in an uniform American edition of 
seven volumes. 

Brown, it is well known, was of Godwin’s 
school, though by no means a servile imitator. 
In his narratives you are surprised at the start- 
ling distinctness with which the incidents are 
brought before you, rather than at the inci- 
dents themselves, and can almost realize the 
action of adrama in your presence. In his 
plots you discover much carelessness, a fre- 
quent departure from probability, and a con- 
stant want of unity of design. His characters 
are not ably delineated, and his sketches of 
scenery but indifferently drawn, and yet he is 
a great novelist. His peculiarities are the ca- 
pability he possesses of entrancing the rea- 
der, heart and soul, and making him a partici- 
pant in the events that are transacted ; a mild, 
though an earnest thoughtfulness in his moral 
reflections which delight us by their beauty 
and delicacy ; a power of awakening the feel- 
ing without producing an intoxicating deli- 
rium, and an entire absence of any disgust- 
ing tawdriness in his diction. He affects none 
of the solemn pomposity of Johnson, or 
the musically measured cadences of Addi- 
son, but tells his tale ina plain unsophisti- 
cated and forcible language that has all the 
charms of nature without the gorgeous finery 
of art. 


